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PREFACE. 



The last missing comma having been in- 
serted in the last proof-sheet, and the 
' thousand pages ' completed, the wearied 
Author pauses for a moment (ere the Preface 
is commenced) to wonder whether or not 
another * Sensation Novel' is about to be 
submitted to the trying ordeal of criticism. 
It is a cant term — a phrase of the day — ^the 
not over-well chosen one which is in every- 
body's mouth ,when speaking of novels that 
are as the * Rattle ' of the World's grown-up 
children, and the * straw ' that * tickles ' them 
harmlessly, and, let us hope, not altogether 
unpleasantly. But although a cant phrase, 
it is not wholly inappropriate — for who 
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can deny that conversation would often flag 
were there no ' Lady Audley's Secrets ' to 
be discussed ; and does it not seem a little 
hardy that amongst those who are ready to 
swell the cry against us, there may be some 
who have (in such cases of emergency) been 
indebted to our timely though trivial aid. 

There are certain busy spirits floating on 
the light waves of literature — little harmless 
* divers,' who rise and fall with its undulations, 
and on them, from time to time, the awfully 
great guns of the profession turn their tremen- 
dous weapons ruthlessly. But restless, quick, 
and eager, — too small a mark, may be, for 
such a weighty Piece of Ordnance, the humble 
atoms of the working world sink down for 
one short moment beneath the shock; and 
then rise once more to the Surface, unharmed^ 
and ready for their toil again. 

But I must abandon a rather foolish meta- 
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phor, and have recourse to simple fact in this 
my feeble championship of my motives and 
my actions. As the author of ' Such Things 
Are/ I have been accused of wantonly stir- 
ring up the memory of scarcely forgotten 
crimes, for the mere ghoul-like pleasure of 
gloating over the horrors which I had raked 
up into the light. This is a grave attack, 
from the consequences of which I would fain 
hope that the perusal of * Taken upon Trust ' 
will in some measure protect me. It may 
be also that some potent, grave reviewers will 
on reading these pages charitably perceive 
a better motive than the horrible one they 
have chosen : for it must be evident to all un- 
prejudiced persons that far from fastening on 
any the guilt of a great offence, I have endea- 
voured to remove a stigma from those whom 
I have always felt were unjustly suspected. 
In conclusion, I can only say, that should 
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I have been instrumental in persuading one 
thinking being that young girls, well educated 
and far removed from the contamination of 
evil example (which is the curse of the sin- 
stained million), were not guilty of the foul 
crimes with which their names have been 
linked — I shall not regret that I have been 
bold enough to place a third * Sensation 
Novel' within range of the fierce fire of 
merciless reviewers. 



London, 

April 26, 1863. 
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TAKEN UPON TEUST. 



CHAPTER I. 

AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 

The winter of the year of which I am about 
to write — a winter which fell into the past 
some half-a-dozen twelvemonths back — came 
in, as the saying is, * like a lion ' ; for roaring 
winds had heralded its approach, and early 
in November the snow lay thick and white 
upon the ground. But soon there came a 
change, a change to warmth and moisture, 
whilst sickness bom of a * green Christmas ' 
stalked abroad, not only along the streets 
and alleys of the poor, but through the grand, 
broad thoroughfares, and in the noble squares 
where rich men take their ease, and appear, 
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in the plenitude of this world's goods, to 
forget that they are mortal ! 

Alarmists and hypochondriacs had begun 
to look gloomily at the state of affairs, in so 
much as the public and private health of 
London was concerned, and there were not a 
few nervous individuals who took measure of 
the list of deaths in the obituaries, and whose 
faces grew visibly longer as the dismal list 
extended its dimensions. But suddenly, and 
infinitely to the relief of those whose fore- 
bodings of a * fat churchyard,' as the result of 
this unseasonable weather, began to give pro- 
mise of being dismally ftilfilled, a change of 
wind to the north made itself suddenly, se- 
verely felt. A hard frost too simultaneously 
set in, to the great discomfiture of the hunting- 
men, who hurried back in shoals from the 
sporting counties ; and to the considerable 
increase in the streets of the metropolis of 
strong, shoeless, shirtless vagrants — all of 
whom seemed suddenly to have been con- 
verted into starved-out horticulturists, who 
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had assumed (in the shape of a Withered 
cabbage held aloft) the appropriate badge and 
banner of their tribe. 

The place to which I am about to conduct 
my readers, is a small, and not very impos- 
ing-looking thoroughfare, situated north of 
Oxford Street. At all times it is a noisy 
enough locality, but on the present occasion 
it was more than usually thronged ; and that 
not only by passengers oti their way to 
business or to pleasure, but by a stationary 
crowd, which every moment sx'^elled and 
gathered, even as the snowballs which, in 
the adjacent square, the warmly-clad children 
of the opulent were throwing about them 
in their childish sport. 

The crowd thus assembled consisted of 
men, women, and children, who were jostling, 
pushing, and thrusting one another aside 
in their selfish craving after excitement, 
and in their eager desire to be first in a race 
where a sight or sound of horror might reward 
the exertions of the winner. This eager 

b2 
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multitude then was •surging' — if I may be 
allowed the word — opposite to an unpretend- 
ing-looking house, the shutters of which were 
closed) and the door shut: circumstances 
which were evidently productive of strong 
feelings of irritation and disappointment in 
the mind of that investigating animal, yclept 
the British Public. For two hours had the 
street been thus — not blocked up — for there 
was a goodly number of police on duty; but 
unduly filled by this ever-changing and im- 
patient throng, when a loud murmur of self- 
congratulation was heard amidst the crowd 
— a murmur which was followed by the 
approach towards the closed door of a number 
— say twelve — of respectably dressed men, 
who, with slow steps and serious 'faces, passed, 
with the assistance of the police, through the 
ranks of the eager populace. 

Even to a chance passer-by the business of 
those twelve men must have seemed clear 
enough ; nor need he to have been told that 
death sudden, and perhaps violent, had lately 
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visited that gloomy-looking domicile, and that 
Justice, in the shape of the Coroner and Jury- 
men, was now about to hold an inquest on 
the body of the deceased. 

The interior of that small house in the 
narrow street was very still and quiet now, 
and the living occupants who remained in it 
had, done their utmost to keep out all ex- 
ternal sights and sounds. To this end they 
had retired from the apartments which were 
situated in the front of the building, and 
taking refuge in the darkened rooms behind, 
were there, with pale faces, and eyes red with 
weeping, shuddering over the terrible me- 
mory of the past. 

The fellow-being who had gone so suddenly 
to his last account had been, but only a few 
short hours before, the owner and master of 
that dwelling, wherein his disfigured remains 
now lay, awaiting the investigation of the ' en- 
lightened body of men * who were to decide 
on the wherefore of his lying there so cold 
and still. His exact age had long been pro- 
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blematical ; but although he would probably 
never have confessed to a truth so mortifying, 
in reality more than fifty years had passed over 
the head which (now that the work of the 
artist in youthful appearances was at an end) 
gave unmistakable evidence of the fact. 
Nature had her way at last with that old 
useless sinner, and would not be gainsaid. 
She spoke aloud in the no longer purplish- 
tinted whiskers, which now clung gray and 
dank about the livid cheeks ; and as for other 
cunning arts by which the truth was hidden , 
r-as for the cosmetics, stays, and bandages — 
why they were hidden well away within / the 
safe depositories of secrets, of which alone the 
officers of justice held the keys and could 
divulge the mysteries. 

But although the ex-owner of Number 
Ninety, Orchard Street, could now be proved, 
both by personal appearances and by a cer- 
tain Parish Register, to have been a sojourner 
'*on the earth, in that and other localities, for 
something little short of a dozen lustres, yet 
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the same important public document which 
revealed this fatal fact, proved also that, 
albeit old in his years of single blessedness, 
Adolphus Raynham Fletcher — for such were 
the names by which in life he had been de- 
signated — was but young in his experience of 
the married state. Not many weeks, indeed, 
had elapsed since he had ceased to be a 
bachelor; and the vision of a well-wigged, 
waist-compressed, and evidently tight-booted 
bridegroom, was still fresh in the recollection 
of the few who had assisted at the bridal 
ceremony which had transformed him from 
a ' loafing,' and, perhaps, not over-well con- 
sidered 'single man,* into a respectable 
householder, and the husband of a rich and 
estimable woman. That woman was in a dark- 
ened upper chamber now — a chamber directly 
above the one where lay the body of him 
whom, in an evil moment, she had endowed 
with all her worldly goods ; and whose death 
had plunged her, I will not say into the 
depths of a sorrowing widow's grief, but into 
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that state of bewildered horror which even 
the strong-minded may experience after the 
occurrence of an awful and unlooked-for 
calamity. 

There are other women in that house of 
mourning; but the widow has no relation 
near her, of her blood and kindred, to whis- 
per words of comfort, or. to strengthen her in 
that hour of trial. A female friend, and one 
who had the claim of some relationship on 
her protection and her love, had that day left 
that miserable dwelling for another and a 
still sadder home ; and only one of two young 
girls whom the excellent woman had made 
the children of her care, remained to prove 
that she was grateful for the kindness of the 
past. 

There was nothing especially striking in 
either the face or figure of her who, kneeling 
on a stool by Mrs. Fletcher's side, held within 
her own the widow's shaking hands. Her 
age was, apparently, a little over twenty, but 
it may be that she was younger than she 
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seemed ; for her face was one on which care 
and thought had left their impress, and 
striven hard, and not without success, to blot 
out the pleasant signs of youth and joy. She 
was rather above the middle height, and of a 
graceful form — her head small, and well set 
on. Of her features it could not be said that 
they were regular, nor that her complexion 
was either very clear or brilliant ; but she had 
pleasant, expressive eyes, an unpretending 
little nose, a * sweet, short upper lip,' and, 
before the dismal present time, the girl's kind 
face was often brightened by a smile, and in 
her happier hours a laugh rang out that did 
one good to listen to. 

Such was Susan Brigham, the friend and 
companion of the widowed bride, who clung 
to her in her misery, with a helplessness and 
a tenacity which went far to prove how lonely 
was the woman's state, and how little was 
she fitted to support alone the blows of ad- 
verse fortune. 

' You must not look upon it all so hope- 
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lessly, dear friend,* said the girl, in her low, 
tender voice, * nor must you dwell so con- 
stantly on Margaret's state. If ever the 
poor child is to be restored to reason and to 
happiness, it will be, under Providence, by the 
care and skill of those who now have charge 
of her. And Ernest Audaine spoke so highly 
of the Doctor, and said those poor, poor people 
seemed so happy and contented. He went with 
her himself, you know, and never would have 
guessed, he told me, that he was in a place 
so fearful.' 

Mrs. Fletcher, despite the encouragement 
which the girl endeavoured to throw into her 
words, could scarcely suppress a shudder as 
she listened to them, for in a moment her 
imagination ; quickened by a nervous consti- 
tution, and excited by recent scenes of terror, 
took in an ideal view of something worse 
than a prison — of a place peopled by grinning 
idiots and with dangerous lunatics, whose 
clanking chains resounded through their 
lonely cells. 
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* My poor, pretty Maggie!* she said, mourn- 
fully, * and she to be taken from me so with- 
out a word or look to make me hope she 
knew me once again! And then — oh, Susan, 
dear — you do not know how often, and how 
miserably, I remember that on my head, and 
minealone,the punishment should have fallen ; 
for I had a parent's duty to perform, and I 
neglected it ; I had a work given me to do, 
and alas! alas! I left it all undone.' 

Susan was about to reply to this painful 
outburst of self-reproach, when a noise below 
was heard, and the sudden and noisy opening 
of the street-door made the two listening 
women start and tremble. 

* It is them — I hear them ! Oh, I'm sure 
they're come. Susan, how can I bear it?' 
murmured the widow. 

* Courage, dear, it will soon be over. Do 
not give way so grievously. It cannot occupy 
much time, and then you will have no more 
to dread, and can have peace and quiet. 
Cousin Alick too is there, and Ernest 
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Audaine, so we are not deserted. Besides, 
you can turn your thoughts to other things, 
and other hopes, dear friend.' And so saying, 
Susan opened the large volume that lay 
before her on the table, and in a voice which 
she in vain endeavoured to render steady, 
read aloud some verses from the beautiful 
Chapter of St. John's Gospel, which speaks 
parting words of comfort to the heavy laden 
and the weary. 

Above the earthly sounds which spoke so 
plainly of a dreadful duty — above the echoes 
of those tramping feet and many mingled 
voices, rose the blessed words that told of 
happiness beyond the grave, and of the rest 
that remaineth unto those who do their duty 
to their God. And as she listened humbly, 
the dark clouds that had been gathering round 
the self-accusing woman slowly rolled away, 
and seeing with the eyes of patient faith 
through mists and vapours the distant lamps 
of heaven, she took courage to bear more 
bravely the great ills of life ; whilst she who 
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read the holy words, seeing in the tear- 
stained face a ray of growing comfort, read 
on with a more trusting spirit, remembering, 
while the elevating promises broke from her 
trembling lips, that * Those whom God loveth 
he chasteneth', and that — 

* Sorrow touched by Him, grows bright 

With more than rapture's ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE coroner's verdict. 

There is no need to enter minutely into the 
particulars of the inquest held in Orchard 
Street. By the evidence given thereat no 
very remarkable facts were elicited; and I 
shall therefore content myself with mention- 
ing the few circumstances which bear upon 
the interest of my story. The dining-room 
of Number Ninety was very inconveniently 
crowded ; but, nevertheless, it contained few 
persons with whom the family of the deceased 
were personally acquainted. One individual, 
however, had contrived, and that probably 
against his will, to render himself in some 
degree conspicuous by his marked interest in 
the proceedings of the Court. He was a tall, 
thin man, whose sleek, well-brushed hair was 
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thickly besprinkled with gray — and whose 
countenance, as he held his eyes cast down, was 
a curious mixture of astuteness and humility. 
The class to which the man belonged was 
doubtful, although many cunning observers 
might not have hesitated to decide that he 
was neither more nor less than a gentleman's 
servant out of one place, and on the look-out for 
another. With the exception of this rather 
shabbily attired personage there were, as I 
have stated, not many spectators of the scene 
whose interest in it for the widow's sake was 
evident and absorbing. The single-hearted, 
and retiring mistress of the house had but 
few friends to gather round her in her trouble; 
but, limited as was their number, there were 
two not wholly powerless men who watched 
over her safety, and who, seated near the 
corner in that crowded, heated room, lost no 
syllable that was spoken on the occasion, nor 
a single look that could reveal a passing 
impression made by the, evidence that was 
brought forward. 
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They differed widely in appearance, those 
two men who seemed to feel an interest so 
entire and absorbing in what was passing 
around them ; for whereas the one who sat the 
nearest to the comer was small of stature, and 
with features whose rather exaggerated size 
lent what is generally considered a plebeian cast 
to his face ; his companion, on the contrary 
(whose name was Ernest Audaine), was tall, 
and of a striking and distinguished appear- 
ance : his countenance too was open and 
intelligent, and his broad brow, from which 
the fair straight hair was carelessly thrown 
back, was very remarkable for its massive 
beauty. The name of the short man, whose 
ugliness was in a great measure redeemed by 
the air of benevolence which marked his 
features, was Harley, and he was nearly 
related to the girl, Mrs. Fletcher's god- 
daughter and companion, whose ministering 
was at that moment of such infinite value to 
her afflicted friend. He was a clergyman, as 
his dress denoted ; and of the two, so busy in 
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taking note of all that passed, he was p^haps 
the most absorbed and anxious. The other 
gentleman had been all his life a denizen of 
the London world (so called) of fashion ; and 
that he had been so, was evident in his every 
tone and gesture. It was not Ernest Audaine s 
habit tb mix with crowds of any kind, for a 
certain grave fastidiousness formed part and 
parcel of his nature; but on this occasion 
he had come at Friendship's call, and stayed 
in that unpleasant throng to aid the feeble 
beings who had few powerful friends to stand 
beside them. But to return from this digres- 
sion to the melancholy business in hand — a 
business of which the reader will understand 
enough, if I take up the evidence at the 
moment when it began to assume a form cal- 
culated to throw a light on the subject under 
discussion. 

The witness then whose examination — at 
the moment when I throw open the door of 
the Inquest-room — was in progress, was a 
solemn-looking gentleman, whose neckcloth 

VOL. I. c 
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was of the whitest that a London laundry 
could produce, and his suit of mourning as 
black as a tailor, who knew what good black 
is> could turn out for a customer. There 
was no mistaking the profession of this slow- 
speaking, and word- weighing personage; for 
that he was the family physician, and one 
fully impressed with the value of his own 
opinion, were facts that had made themselves 
apparent from the beginning, of and through- 
out the lengthened examination to which he 
had been subjected. 

*You entertain no doubt whatever, then, 
Dr. Norton, as to the cause of death in this 
case?' was the concluding question of the 
Coroner. 

*None whatever. Death resulted from 
poisoning by strychnine ; but by whom admi- 
nistered it is, of course, impossible for me to 
say,' added Dr. Norton, winding up his period 
to his own satisfiEtction, and bowing gravely 
as he resumed his seat. 

The next witness called was Mrs. Baynham 
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Fletcher, the widow of the deceased, whose 
expected presence caused a buzz of cu- 
riosity to be faintly audible through the 
room. She entered, accompanied by Susan 
Brigham, on whose arm she leant, and her 
appearance* small though she was of stature, 
and of a mild and unobtrusive homeliness, 
was well calculated to excite the strongest 
interest in her fevour. Her age was probably 
a little over fifty, but it might be less, for her 
hair was but sh'ghtly sprinkled with gray, and 
her forehead, by its freedom from any hard- 
traced lines, gave tokens of a sweet and gen- 
tle temper.* Both the widow and her friend 
were attired in mourning raiment, and their 
appearance, as they quietly took their seats, 
and raised the crape veils which shaded their 
pale faces, excited a strong feeling of com- 
passion and sympathy in all present. After 

* The character and previous history of ^Cousin 
Chrissy ' have been described at length in a former por- 
tion of this story. The reader who is curious on the 
subject must look for his enlightenment into ' Such 
Things are.' 

C2 
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a few preliminary questions, during the ask- 
ing and answering of which the poor lady's 
nervous distress was painfully evident, the 
coroner inquired whether, during his illness, 
any sick nurse had been engaged to attend 
upon the patient; and there was also an 
inquiry as to by whom the medicines ordered 
by Dr, Norton had been administered. 

• Only by myself?' answered Mrs. Fletcher. 

• And you never left the adjoining room?' 

• Never. I gave the effervescing draughts 
as I was ordered to do, and nothing more.' 

This reply was spoken in so low a tone 
that it was only audible to those immediately 
in the neighbourhood of the agitated women ; 
but it was repeated aloud for the benefit of 
those who sat on the Inquest. 

There was clearly little information to be 
gained from the widow ; and it being deemed 
cruel to harass her with any further interro- 
gations, she was led from the room as silently 
and reverentially as she had entered it. 

The next witness called was a person of 
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a very different stamp, being no other than 
the near-at-hand, and not yet much in practice 
medical man who, as he lived no further than 
* round the corner/ had been the first sum- 
moned when sudden and terrible symptoms 
showed themselves in the master of No. 90, 
Orchard Street. 

To Mr. Hunter, the being brought pro* 
minently 'forward' was, in his opinion, the 
best earthly good that could befall him ; and 
to be mentioned in the ' papers' was the first 
step towards success. He had, for the second 
time, been summoned to attend patients in 
that very house ; but, as before. Dr. Norton, 
in his carriage, and with his grand physician's 
manner, had usurped his place, and Mr. 
Hunter had — to use his own expression — 
been forced to * hook it.' 

Still he had been sent for, which fact in 
itself would go for something; and, to the 
struggling man's great joy, that was not all, 
for he had seen what other eyes had not 
been quick enough to witness, and had 
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seu^ed a golden opportunity which wiser heads 
had not been bold enough to grasp at ! 

He is under examination now, that — as he 
deems himself — rising young practitioner; 
and, for all his coat is somewhat rusty, and 
the sharp edge upon his well-worn hat is 
tinged with gray, his look is selt^^MSured, and 
melancholy as is the occasion, a smirk, or 
something near akin to that irreverent ex- 
pression, is on his fistce. 

* You were called in on the occasion of the 
deceased gentleman's illness, I believe?' was 
the first question asked him. 

* I was, sir,' answered the apothecary, * and 
am happy to take this opportunity of saying 
that I fiilly concur with the opinion given 
by Dr. Norton on the case. I have, how- 
ever, a further statement to make, which is 
this. On seeing ttie symptoms, I at once 
perceived that it was a case of strychnine, 
and I naturally looked about for some evi- 
dence to show what the unfortunate gentle- 
man had taken. ^ There was only this, gentle- 
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men — only this,' — ^and he produced from his 
pooket-book a carefully folded piece of blue 
paper. *This paper, gentlemen, was lying 
open on the floor by the bed, and adhering 
to it were certain particles which I have not 
of course had analyzed, but which appear to 
me to contain the — ^the — ^the — ^in short, solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

Upon receiving this information, the paper 
which might or might not prove of signal 
importance, was handed to the Coroner, and 
under the auspices of Dr. Norton, an investi- 
gation was at once commenced. The sur&ce 
of the paper was rough, and sundry portions 
of white powder still clung to it. What 
these might be, could not of course be imme* 
diately ascertained ; but after the delay of 
an hour or two, during which the dismal 
business of the day was contmned unremit-^ 
tingly, the analysis was concluded^ and the 
presence of strychnine pronounced to be 
ascertained. 

From that moment (and I must not forget 
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to remind the reader that he is called upon 
to take for granted that nothing was neg- 
lected which could tend to elucidate the 
mystery), from that moment, the aspect of 
affairs, although I will not say the popular 
conjectures in the Inquest-room, took a new 
and most unexpected turn; for all things 
seemed to conspire to fix the guilt of a most 
foul and deliberate murder upon one, whose 
purity of heart and blamelessness of conduct, 
save from what seemed likely to appear as 
proof irrecusable should have shielded her 
from even the shadow of a suspicion. Yes ! 
strange as the fact would seem, every circum- 
stance tended to the conviction that the 
meek and gentle-natured woman, whose 
timid, shrinking manner had interested all 
present in her favour, had been guilty of her 
husband's death ! 

She alone had ministered to him in his 
illness. By her hand had the medicine, 
through the agency of which his death had 
been compassed, been administered; and, 
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what was of more importance still, a motive 
for the execution of the deed was not wholly 
absent. That she had frequently, during her 
short married life, been aggravated, annoyed, 
aye, even insulted by her husband, there was 
sufficient evidence to prove ; and, moreover, 
it appeared that only three days before his 
death Fletcher had insisted^ in harsh terms, 
on the removal from the house of a young, 
and now sorely afflicted girl, the object of his 
vtife's especial love, and whose calamity was 
in some sort traceable to the conduct and 
machinations of the deceased. Under these 
circumstances, and roused to indignation by 
a sense of injury, and by the wrong meditated 
against the helpless object of her care, it was 
possible that even such a character as Mrs. 
Baynham Fletcher might — but no, there was 
not one in all that crowded room whose mind 
could for one single instant take in the im- 
possible belief that she could be a murderess. 
Nay, even the testimony of a servant, who in 
stupid fashion, and apparently unwillingly, 
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Spoke of words she had overheard uttered by 
her mistress, to the effect that some one or 
thing were better out of his pain, if only 
some one had the courage to do it — even, I 
repeat, the foolish housemaid's testimi^ny 
failed to produce in the minds of those who 
listened to it any impression un&vourable to 
the widow. 

But whilst the evidence thus adduced was 
surely telling, in one way at least, against 
the unhappy woman, she had returned to the 
privacy of her chamber, and was endeavour- 
ing for the thousandth time to account for, 
aye even — so great was the bewilderment of 
her mind — ^to realize the fact of the fsarful 
event that had taken place beneath her roof. 
For it was indeed an awful thought that he 
whose loud voice and domineering manner 
had already begun to spread consternation 
through her once peaceful household^ should 
be silenced now for ever ; and that the strong 
man who had seemed so redolent of life and 
energy, should be clad in the vestments of 
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the grave, whilst she, the feeble, nervous 
invalid, was breathing still the breath of life, 
and about to pursue the daily routine of her 
hitherto monotonous existence. 

* Cousin Chrissy ' (for so Mrs. Fletcher 
was wont to be called by those who loved 
her) had spent many an hour in fervent 
prayer since, the awful time when her 
husband, with a last terrible cry of agony 
on his lips, passed away from temporal 
things to those Eternal ; and now, as with 
her serious, patient face, the new-made widow 
sat in silence with her Bible on her knees, 
there was a look upon her countenance which 
was not of this world, so full of resignation 
was it, and of Christian trust 

Susan Brigham had taken up her station 
near the door, in order that she might be in 
readiness both to receive and to impart judi- 
ciously any intelligence which would reach 
them from the room below. She was a 
thoughtful, and on such an occasion as the 
present, a most invaluable friend, for she was 
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not addicted to despondency, and no hard 
personal trials had as yet crushed her spirit, 
or weakened her young nerves. The day 
was closing in when Mrs. Fletcher, beginning 
at last to weary for light and change, called 
her companion to her side ; but at that very 
moment a knock at the door kept Susan at 
her post. 

* What is the matter ? ' she asked, as, on 
opening it, she perceived the anxious face — 
not only of her cousin Alick — ^but also of 
their constant friend, Ernest Audaine. 

* What is the matter? She is very 
wearied,' the girl added in a whisper, * that 
I almost think she had better not see anyone, 
not even you, this evening.' 

^Poor soul!' murmured Audaine; and 
faint as was the fading light, Susan could 
read in his countenance a something which 
warned her that a heavier trouble still was 
yet in store for them. Her cousin beckoned 
her from the room. 

^Hush, I cannot leave her,' whispered 
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Susan, impatiently. But, without heeding 
her remonstrance, Ernest Audaine seized her 
hand, and drawing her into the passage, 
closed the door behind her. 

Then she saw, to her surprise, that they 
were not alone, for at the head of the stairs, 
standing there with serious, silent faces, were 
two policemen. 

' What is the meaning of this ?' said Susan, 
hurriedly. * Alick ! for heaven's sake speak 
to me, and say the business of those men.' 

*None in reality, we hope and trust,' 
answered Alick, trying to speak with calm- 
ness. *None, I pray to God. There has 
been a strange mistake, that is all, and Cousin 
Chrissy — poor dear Cousin Chrissy — Susan, 
I cannot say it, but — ' 

* You do not mean that they are daring to 
accuse her of — Oh, no, impossible ; and may 
God forgive me for the sinful thought,' fal- 
tered poor Susan. 

*Try and be composed,' said Audaine, 
holding still her hand within his own. * When 
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you have heard all you will understand it 
better. All will be cleared up soon, but now 
we must endeavour to break this sad intelli- 
gence as best we may, for alas ! alas ! it is too 
true that the jury have returned a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Mrs. Fletcher ! ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW COUSIN CHRISSY BORE THE NEWS. 

To break the intelligence to Cousin Chrissy 
that to all intents and purposes she was a 
prisoner, was not a pleasant task ; and Susan 
Brigham, if the truth must be told, would 
have been very grateful to any kinder Chris- 
tian who would have taken it off her hands. 
Often and often — and she reproached herself 
for it now— often and often had her old 
friend's constitutional slowness of comprehen- 
sion irritated her companion's nerves; but 
as matters at present stood, the latter could 
only hope that some unexpected ray of intel- 
ligence might flash upon the mind of her 
patient friend, and mutely break to her the 
truth. There are certain duties which seem 
to belong almost exclusively to women, and 
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amongst them, that of telling, in tender^ 
sounding words, tidings of heavy sorrow, is not 
either the least important or least frequent. 
But the knowledge that she must be the 
expounder to Mrs. Fletcher of the fearful 
sentence did not make the doing so less diffi- 
cult or painful, and Susan, as she stood for a 
minute with her fingers on the door-handle, 
reflected — as at some eventful period of our 
lives has been the case with all of us— on 
fitting words wherewith to clothe the woful 
sentence, which might be as one of death to 
her who heard it. 

It seemed an age ; but, as I have said, it 
was but one brief minute, and then the mes- 
senger of evil stood face to face with the 
accused one. She tried to speak, but could 
not; and only laid her old friend's head 
against her heart, and stroked the thin and 
silvered hair that showed itself beneath her 
widow's cap. 

' Dear Cousin Chrissy,' she began, and then 
losing heart, she added hesitatingly, 'Alick 
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Harley is in the passage. Would you like 
to see him? He would explain — that there 
has been a great mistake — ^ 

' Ah, the poor chemist's ! How I feel for 
him. I hope they will not be too hard upon 
him for his error.' 

* It is not that. It is— I cannot tell you. 
Alick ! Mr. Audaine ! I thought I was less 
foolish. But I cannot look at her kind face, 
and say this thing.' 

Susan had opened the door as she spoke 
the last words, and then falling at her friend's 
feet, she buried her face in the folds of 
Cousin Chrissy's gown. 

Anything so little like the apartment, and 
the surroundings of one capable of committing 
the crime of which its occupant had been 
charged, could scarcely be imagined; for, 
widowed though she was, there reigned in 
Cousin Chrissy's chamber an aip^ — ^if I may be 
pardoned the expression — of almost original 
purity, and a simplicity somewhat remarkable 
in these days where lavish display is so often the 
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consequence of riches. On the modest toilet- 
table were to be seen no glittering treasures, 
the belongings of a costly bridal dressing'H^UBe; 
but in their place there stood an old-fashioned 
box of dark mahogany, once the property of 
the owner's mother, and which contained 
beneath its solid lid the few and simple toilet 
articles which were requisite for her daily use 
and comfort On the table also lay some 
books of private devotion, from which the 
pious woman night and morning chose the 
words of supplication and thanksgiving. Such 
then was the entourage of the inoffensive- 
looking being the entrance to whose apart- 
ment was strongly guarded by two powerful 
policemen, who, through the unshut door, 
kept watchful eyes upon their prisoner, but 
who— to do them justice — felt, perhaps for 
the first time in their official lives, that they 
had no business there. 

It was the sight of those two men who had 
gradually advanced almost within the doorway 
of that decorous-looking chamber, which first 
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raised a suspicion of the truth in the mind of 
the fragile^looking creature on whose person 
the minions of the law were about to lay their 
hands. Her cheek could scarcely grow more 
pale, nor her brow more full of care and 
sorrow; but as she looked on Susan's now 
uncontrollable emotion, and noted the intru- 
sion of those strange men on her privacy, a 
momentary but a deadly terror took posses- 
sion of her, and laying her small hands — she 
was but a little creature— on Alick Harley's 
arm, she said faintly— 

^ You will not leave me^ any of you ? I 
shall not be alone— -I could not bear to be 
alone.' 

* While I may, I will remain with you,* 
was his reply, as, turning aside his head, he 
strove to conceal his deep emotion. 

It has taken some time to describe this 
scene of sorrow, but in reality not many mi- 
nutes had elapsed since first those many un- 
looked-for visitors had demanded an entrance 
to Cousin Chrissy's presence. The worst — ^at 
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least for the terrible present — ^was over now, 
as the shocked woman knew the Verdict^ and 
that she, whose life had hitherto been one so 
uneTentful, and so free from agitating cares, 
was to leave her home to become the inmate 
of a prison, and was to exchange her loving 
friends for solitude, and the suspicions watch- 
ful eyes of those who guard the guilty ones! 

A stir outside the room roused Ernest 
Audaine, who, of all the little party, was the 
most self-possessed, to a sense that delay was 
in this case not only useless, but imprac- 
ticable; and this conviction he imparted 
gently, but firmly, to Susan Brigham, who 
now weeping silently, waited for what was 
next to follow. 

• May I not go vrith her? * she whispered. 

' Only to the prison ; we cannot hope for 
more.' 

*And then return to work for her,* said 
Susan, with renewed and startling energy, as 
she threw her arms round Cousin Chrissy's 
neck. *My own dear, kindest friend,' she 
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said, in accents which, by their sudden cheer- 
fulness, seemed to the more desponding 
minds of those who listened to her, to jar 
upon the misery of the moment, — ^ My own 
dear, kindest friend, you are not used to all 
these sudden changes, but strength will be 
given you to bear them, and to remember 
that the " righteous sie not forsaken.** Now 
we must leave this hated house. Do not 
regret it, dear ; only sorrow and misery have 
we known in it, and any change will be 
for the better. This is but a form,' she 
added, still more hopefully, — * only a form; 
till / — /, Susan Brigham, the poor and help- 
less creature whom you have loved and 
trusted, shall clear up the truths and proclaim 
to the world that one whose life for all these 
years has been so pure and holy, is innocent 
of this dreadful crime.' She spoke aloud, 
and for more ears than those true friendly 
ones that listened near her, and having 
spoken with a clear voice and calm de- 
meanour, although her heart was beating 
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painfully, she took her poor friend's hands 
within her own, and after wrapping wann 
garments round her trembling form, she 
gentlj raised her, and led the trembling 
prisoner down the stairs. 

The crowd around the house had grown 
and thickened, although above their heads 
the snow fell fisist and white. There was an 
increase of the confusing sound which rises 
from a mingled mass of human voices, when 
the door that for hours they had been watch- 
ing, opened Vridely, and two women stood 
upon its threshold. A number of policemen 
guarded the entrance to the house, and Mrs. 
Fletchers carriage, which by Ernest Au- 
daine's orders had been in readiness the 
moiAent the result of the inquest could be 
known, was drawn up in readiness to receive 
its mistress. It is probable that the sight 
of the neat and well-appointed brougham, 
with its sleek, high-actioned horse (for the 
murdered man had possessed some taste in 
stable matters), inflamed the already excited 
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passions of the rough men and women of 
whom that assembled multitude was com-, 
posed. 

'What!' they asked of one another, 
' What ! is such as she to ride in coaches, 
while we goes afoot, and with the snow avail- 
ing on our 'eds V And stimulated by this ex- 
asperating reflection, a shout of execration 
rose from the mob, which blanched to a^ 
deadlier hue the colour of Cousin Chrissj^s 
cheek, and sent the fire of indignation to 
Susan Brigham's eye, while a crimson flush 
suffused her face. 

' Cowsu'ds ! ' she exclaimed aloud, as she 
drew her fidend still closer to her sidey-^ 
' Cowards, to insult a woman, and an innocent 
one. Back ! ' she cried indignantly, as a lad, 
more curious than the rest, pushed his way 
readily towards her, and showed a £Eu;e which 
in the glare of the lamplight seemed full of 
the cunning impudence which marks the 
London gamin. 'Back ! she has fainted. 
Mr. Audaine, help her to the carriage, and 
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let US thank God,' she murmured, as the 
deathlike stillness of the unhappy suflferer 
proved her to be unconscious of her misery, 
^ let us thank God that the horrid voices of 
that cruel mob can wound her ears no more/ 
And so they took her on the first stage 
towards her prison, namely, to the Miu'y- 
lebone police-office, where the prisoner's ybh 
was in readiness to take possession of its half- 
fainting occupant. It is indeed too true 
that the rules laid down by law and ^justice * 
allow of no commiserating friend remaining 
with the accused, who is, however, supposed, 
according to the merciful * wording * of the 
statute, to be innocent, till he or she is 
proved to be the contrary. So they could 
only follow that locomotive dungeon closely, 
with such small necessaries for their poor 
friend's use as they hoped might be allowed 
her, and with their heartis full of the patient 
sufferer, sitting in silent resignation amongst 
hardened felons, to whom such journeys were 
anything but unaccustomed events. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LEFT ALONE. 

They journeyed onwards to their destina- 
tion in unbroken silence, for, indeed, their 
hearts were all too full for words. On 
through the crowded West-end streets, and 
then on further still, till Susan, whose know- 
ledge of London geography was singularly 
limited, began almost to fancy that they 
must soon leave the busy city far behind 
them. 

* It is a long and tedious drive for her,' 
said Alick, as they came at last to a locality 
where the crowds of passengers were far less 
dense, and the streets more wide and airy, ' a 
very long and tedious drive; but there is 
comfort for her in the thought that we are 
following her, Susan. My poor, dear cousin. 
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do not cry so sadly. You could not grieve 
more hopelessly if we were journeying to her 
funeral/ 

' I almost wish we were/ said Susan, bit- 
terly, ^ for this disgrace and misery will kill 
her with a slow and Ungering death/ 

^ Let us hope better things,' said Ernest 
Audaine, with an attempt at cheerfulneoB 
which he was far from feeling. 

' And may God aid her/ murmured Susan, 
* for man is very pitiless.' 

It was a weary pilgrimage, but painful al- 
though it was, Susan would gladly have pro- 
longed it, when, on the carriage stopping 
suddenly, she found that they had arrived at 
the conclusion of their journey, and that 
before them rose, in threatening gloom, the 
black, high prison walls, within which her 
patient, dearly-loved old friend was soon to be 
immured. She was not one of those weak 
natures who cannot hide the evidence of a 
strong sensation, but at that moment, sub- 
dued by a long-continued strain upon her 
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nerves, her courage failed her, and she cried, 
and sobbed aloud. 

The clock had just struck three, when the 
loud prison knocker sounded on the massive 
entrance door ; and no sooner was the sum- 
mons answered, than Cousin Chrissy's friends 
perceived their mission — ^for that day at 
least — ^was ended. 

There was no favouritism or respect for 
persons in that cold and still Detention House; 
so Susan, with a heart full almost to the 
verge of breaking, and the two friends who 
shared her sorrowing pity, pressed the poor 
prisoner's hand once more with fond affection, 
and left her with the kiss of love upon her 
faded cheek. Almost mechanically, for in 
truth her present situation was one well cal- 
culated to bewilder a mind never remarkable 
for strength, and now enfeebled by many a 
reiterated blow struck on her feeling heart 
and quivering nerves — almost mechanically 
then, poor Cousin Chrissy followed her 
gaolers along the broad, flagged entrance- 
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passage which led, through strong iron*barred 
gates, towards the prisoners' cells. The 
female Warder to whom the mihappy woman 
had been consigned, and who was a sensible- 
looking, as well as a kindly-mannered person, 
conducted the frail and inoffensive-looking 
lady, whose appearance had evidently taken 
her by surprise, into a small apartment, in 
which, as Mrs. Fletcher was informed, her 
person was to be searched. 

There was a small deal-chair inside the 
room, and on it Cousin Chrissy, who by this 
time was scarcely able to support herself, 
rested for a moment. 

* I am very sorry, ma am,' said the warder, 
with involuntary respect, *but it is in the 
rules, and we must conform to them.' 

* But I have nothing,' faltered Mrs. 
Fletcher; * nothing, at least, of any value. 
Only my mother's picture and two rings. 
You will not take these from me. I could 
pay you for them amply.' 

/^ It seems hard, certainly,' replied the 
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matron, who had by this time joined them ; 
but we can make no exceptions, and besides, 
your property will be as safe as if it rested in 
your own possession. Now then, if you 
please. We shall not keep you long.' 

There is no need to dwell on all the pain-* 
ful preliminaries to Mrs. Fletcher's instal- 
ment in the Detention House. It was past 
five o'clock when she found herself installed 
in the small ^whitewashed cell, which, in the 
simplicity of her heart, poor Cousin Chrissy 
called her bed-room. There were no comforts 
in that lonely place. Only the mattress 
stretched along the floor, the little shelf, on 
which was placed a Bible and a supply of 
prison food, a washing-basin made of metal, 
one single chair, and a deal-box of small di- 
mensions. The door looked very solid, but in 
its centre there was a light iron screen, and 
through that opening, all the livelong night, 
the female Warders took at stated intervals 
their turn of watching, to see that all went 
well and smooth within. 
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Poor Cousin Chrissy, all absorbed as she 
^as hj her many painful reflections, bad been 
totally silent during the process of searching 
and of being conducted to her * special cell;* 
but when she saw that the attendant was 
about to leave her to her own sad thoughts, 
the sense of coming isolation became ahnost 
too painful for endurance, and she entreated 
the pleasant mannered woman to remain be- 
side her, even if it were but for a minute. 

The matron was a person of a nice and 
quick discrimination, a quality which had 
been increased and fostered by the ten years' 
life that she led amongst those poor, lost out- 
casts. She had learnt, too, by many an outward 
sign, and many a trifling glance, which to eyes 
less observant would have passed unnoticed, 
to distinguish the guilty from the innocent — 
and the unfortunate of this unhappy world 
from those who live and trade upon its 
vices. 

It had not required even a second look to 
prove to Mrs. C that the new tenant of 
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cell 84 was not an ordinary prisoner. She 
saw at once the pure and open brow— the 
tender and religions eyes; while pervading all 
the person of the mild, quiet prisoner, there 
was an unmistakable air of refinement which 
made her presence in that place seem an 
anomaly indeed. 

* It will be very kind/ said Cousin Chrissy, 
meekly, * to stay with me a little while, for I 
am much weaker than I thought, and am but 
little used to being quite alone.' 

* Poor thing!' said Mrs. C — «-, commise- 
rately, ^I can quite believe it. But you 
must take heart and courage, for I am sure 
you will not stay here long. There must be 
some mistake — some — ' 

* Yes — yes, a great mistake,' said Mrs. Flet- 
cher; ^I cannot understand it all. But God 
works all things together for our good, and 
often behind a frowning Providence he hides 
the face of Mercy that will soon shine out upon 
us. Still it seems hard to bear, for if you will 
believe my word, ma'am, I have tried always 
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with the little sense I have to do my doty — 
and this dreadful thin/^ — ^tbis death ; you do 
not surely think that I, who could not find it 
in my heart to hurt a fly, am guilty of this 
shocking deed ? ' 

' Well, it does seem quite impossible, that 
I must say,' responded Cousin Chrissy's audi- 
tor. * But, ma'am,' she added, * you will see 
the chaplain soon, and then you wiU have 
many visitors, and every comfort allowed that 
they can bring you.' 

'Shall I have visitors?' asked Cousin 
Chrissy, eagerly. *I hardly dared hope for 
such a blessing, for it will not be a prison if 
I can see my friends. And when — ^how soon 
may Susan — ^may anyone come here to see 
me?' 

* To-morrow — and, indeed, every day, ex- 
cepting Sundays, you may see your friends 
from twelve till two.' 

* In here — alone with me ? * 

* No ; you can only speak to them through 
that square opening — but your conversation 
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will be quite secret — there will be no one 
near to listen/ 

* I have no secrets, I believe/ sighed the 
disappointed widow, *only it is so unhomelike;' 
and she shuddered as she looked upon the 
whitewashed walls, and — with an eye accus- 
tomed as was hers to the daily sight of every 
comfort — upon the pitifiil aspect of her prison. 

• We must make it something better for 
you to-morrow, ma'am,' said the matron 
cheerfully; *that is, if your friends should 
bring you comforts.' 

And then she turned again to go; — a 
movement which Mrs. Fletcher felt it would 
be impossible any longer to resist. 

Very heavy was her heart — ^poor soul ! as 
she heard the key turned upon her, and very 
hard, indeed, was it for one constitutionally 
timid, and rendered more so by the recent 
misfortunes which had befallen her, to bear 
without a shudder of almost despair the ter- 
rible stiflmg sensation which, as she felt her- 
self shut out from human aid and com- 
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panionlessy shot like a dagger through her 
nerves. For one brief instant, her seoBes 
seemed to reel beneath the suffocating feeling 
which, pent up beneath those four close walLs, 
she was enduring — and a shriek, suppressed 
with difficulty, rose to her white lips as she 
contemplated the dreary hours she must 
spend in that her lonely prison-house. There 
was not even a momentary regret for the 
absence of her accustomed comforts; nor did 
the sight of the coarse sheets, or of the bare 
cell, so destitute of almost every habitual 
article of furniture, call forth one sigh of bitter 
memory, but the absence of the friends she 
loved^ had more than all, and the close confine- 
ment seemed a punishment too great for her to 
bear. She seated herself in her deep mourn- 
ing garments upon the small deal box that 
stood beside the bed, and as she looked 
around her in her dull despair, a strong 
tremor shook her delicate frame almost to 
dissolution. Poor Cousin Chrissy ! she whose 
smallest ailment had hitherto excited interest 
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in the hearts of those around her, must bear 
her agitation now with no kind voice to 
wliisper comfort, and no hand to minister 
with zealous care the fitting remedies for her 
nervous weakness. For awhile she sat there 
trembling, and every moment, as it passed on 
with agonizing slowness, seemed but to in- 
crease her torture, as the stillness beyond the 
iron-clamped door grew more profound and 
solemn. 

How long the sorely-afiiicted woman had 
sat there she knew not, when looking upwards 
she saw by the flickering light of the gas jet 
that burned against the wall a printed Even- 
ing Prayer. Slowly and painfully she raised 
herself from her lowly seat, and read the 
blessed words which bade her be of good 
cheer, for the Father of mankind — the God 
who has promised never to forsake those that 
trust in him — was as surely with her in that 
lowly cell, as in the Heaven of Heavens, 
which are filled for ever with his glory ! 

There was no more sorrowing for the pa^ 
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tient prisoner now, — ^no more sense of loneli- 
ness, nor any trembling and aflBright. For, 
casting all her care on Him who careth for 
us, she laid her down to rest, and ere long 
slept the blessed sleep of those whose hopes 
are anchored on a sure foundation, and whose 
peace is that which this world can neither 
give nor take away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A COUNTER-PLOT. 

The thin grayheaded man in the semi-respect- 
able costume, who had taken a silent part in 
the proceedings at the inquest, did not leave 
the house with the crowd, which, after the 
proceedings were at an end, gradually cleared 
itself away. He seemed at home within 
those dismal walls, and knew of secret 
comers into which a human form could glide, 
and not be seen of those who went along the 



This man, then, watched his opportunity, 
and when the door had closed upon the last 
intruder, he stealthily advanced towards the 
room where they had viewed the corpse. His 
hand was on the lock, but he had no time to 
turn it, for an iron grasp was placed upon his 
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arm, and an authoritative voice demanded 
what he wanted. 

* Nothing, but just to speak to my old 
woman. She's in here keeping watch, and Fve 
a word or two to say before I take off home.' 

The man — ^whose name was Thomson — 
would not have spoken half so civilly, but 
that his interlocutor was a policeman, who, 
to his startled imagination, almost appeared 
to have arisen for his detention from out the 
very floor under his feet. 

* Your missus, is it? We shall see to 
that. Give us your name/ And taking out 
his pocket-book, the functionary proceeded 
with all the importance usually shown by the 
possessors of a little brief authority, to in- 
scribe with a coarse thick pencil on his 
tablets, the name of Andrew Thomson. 

* You may come in a minute now with 
me, and then we must shut up ; for I and 
my mate down below are answerable for the 
body, and everything inside the house. So 
now walk in.' 
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It is probable that any projects of conjugal 
and confidential intercourse meditated by 
Mr. Andrew Thomson were effectually de- 
feated by the presence of the blue-coated 
myrmidon of the law, for the attentive and 
considerate husband, who had appeared so 
anxious for admittance to his partner's soli- 
tude, contented himself with a few words of 
every^day greeting, winding them up with an 
affectionately uttered counsel that she would 
endeavour to keep her spirits up — a piece of 
advice which it seemed highly probable that 
the worthy lady would dutifully follow. 

Policeman No. 84 looked on vnth inward 
satisfisu^tion at the scene, and doubtless felt 
that he, by his judicious interference, had 
done the State — that is to say, the Home 
Department — an invaluable service. 

* You seem to know this place pretty 
well,' be said, as Thomson, with a well got-up 
appearance of regret and awe, stole on tip-toe 
from the chamber. 

• Which I've a right to do,' responded 
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Thomson, in a whisper^ * seeing I lived here 
butler many years, and served the family 
faithful, which I may say they wasn't grateful 
for, because I 'ad my enemies, you see.' 

The policeman in charge was new to the 
neighbourhood, and so had never heard the 
quickly hushed-up story of the butler's evil 
doings, the which, but a short period before 
had been the common topic of the neighbour- 
hood ; but the fact was, that the old nurse 8 
husband had, two months previous to the 
murder, been sent away in dire disgrace for 
theft and breach of trust — a circumstance 
which the mild, kindly nature of Mrs. Fletcher 
caused her, who was then a timid, weak old 
maid, to hush up most unwisely ; for a prison, 
and that without its generous fare, was clearly 
the best place for one so hardened. Seeing, 
however, that these were matters all un- 
known to the sagacious constable, the latter, 
being sociably inclined, invited Mr. Thomson 
to a share in the evening meal whicli he had 
reason to believe had been prepared for him- 
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self and his companion in one of the under- 
ground apartments. 

There was nothing to prevent Mr. Thom- 
son's grateful acceptance of this obliging 
offer, save and except the keeping an ap- 
pointment — so he put it — with a friend with 
whom he had some business to transact, and 
who was kindly waiting for him in an ad- 
joining street. 

* I shan't be but a minute — it's only round 
the comer — and then I shall be too *appy ; 
and besides, between ourselves, perhaps I 
might throw some light upon this awkward 
business.' 

* You should have been a witness one way 
or the other,' grinned No. 84, who increased 
in familiarity as his fingers itched to hold 
the pump-handle. * I wonder that you wasn't 
called ;' and then, shutting the door carefully 
on his new acquaintance, the present master 
of the position dived again into the realms 
below. 

Thomson walked quite slowly, and with an 
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affectation of * don't oarishiness' highly credit- 
able to his histrionic powers, down the now 
nearly tranquil street ; but when he came to 
the great populous thoroughfare of Oxford- 
street, and found himself one of the denpe 
crowd which is of all solitudes the safest, he 
quickened his pace, and boldly looked about 
him right and left. He had not long to wait 
for the individual whom he had mentioned 
as * wishing to speak to him on business,' for 
from beneath the arched-over entrance to a 
livery-stable, there emerged at his approach 
a stunted figure — one indeed almost deformed 
— and of an aspect anything but agreeable. 
He was a boy in years some fifteen years 
of age, perhaps, but prematurely old in 
vice and profligacy. 

On the shoulder of this small, slight lad, 
Thomson, the instant he perceived him, laid 
a heavy grasp, and speaking low, but very 
angrily, said — * Now, you just tell me what 
the dickins you've been up to. You've been 
a idling of your time among those blowed 
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young vaiments, and forgetting that you ought 
to be a gentleman.' 

* Well, I dare say as I ought — I say, don't 
you pinch so — but it isn't every one as 'as 
their rights, and I know a precious number 
that wouldn't let a cove 'ave his if they could 
help it.' • 

* That's neither here nor there,' said Thom- 
son, in a more pacific tone. But if you wants 
to get on in life, young chap, you must begin 
to help yourself; and first and foremost come 
along home with me to James Street, and 
we'll have a talk about it.' 

The home in James Street was a wretched 
grocers shop, or rather it was that old- 
feushioned emporium yclept a * general 
dealer's/ — perhaps named so for the reason 
that you got nothing there which you par- 
ticularly wanted. It was very stuffy, close, 
and most unsavoury; and Thomson, as he 
passed through the little shop, in which an 
undersized, pale shopwoman was lounging 
idly, had to stoop down beneath the greasy 
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'dips/ and balls of twine which dangled from 
the ceiling. 

The boy, whose name it is as well to say 
was Amelius Driver, had till within fl 
month or so been blessed with no more 
cheerinl home than that he now was visiting. 
On looking upon it, and seeing the sallow 
and unhealthy features, the dwarfish stature, 
and the almost evil expression of the keen 
dark eyes of him whose infancy and child- 
hood had, during the years when human 
nature is most impressionable, been passed 
within that low abode, no one could doubt 
the mighty agency of surrounding objects 
in forming character and the habits of a 
life. 

The manners of the boy seemed quite in 
keeping with the homely, and indeed the 
mean surroundings of that wretched place ; 
and if, as Thomson had asserted, the lad 
' 'ad ought' to be a gentleman, much altera- 
tion must perforce take place, and great 
external as well as inward changes, before 
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the duty that he owed to society could by 
any possibility be fulfilled, 

* My boy/ said Thomson, growing quite 
paternal, as he ushered the unwilling youth 
into a little room behind the shop * My 
boy, we've both got something new to-night 
to do, for all this business down in Orchard 
Street will set some things to rights, if I am 
not mistaken ; and time, you see, is getting 
on.' 

' I could have told you that,' said the boy, 
rudely, * and what's more, I wish you wouldn't 
play this precious game too long — you puts 
too fine a point on it, you see — and I should 
like to know ,at once what 'tis I've got to 
look to.' 

Thomson made no immediate answer to 
this appeal, for in truth he was staring at 
Master Amelius, and speculating on his new- 
born courage with unmitigated astonishment. 
The boy had been his patient slave for years 
— his serf, his vassal — bound to do his bid- 
ding, to fetch and carry for him, bear his 
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humours, and earn him money too, according 
to his feeble powers. And now, without a 
warning or apology, the boy, whose mother 
lived upon his, Tliorason's, charity, had turned 
upon him as the worm on which he trod 
might do, and dared to speak to him of rights 
and wrongs, and what he wished and might 
expect of the disposer of his fate. He could 
not understand it, and for a moment fieared 
there had been treachery at work, and that 
some other movers in the game that he was 
playing had touched this piece of dull mor- 
tality, this wretched human puppet, and were 
about to play it for their secret purposes. It 
was a momentary thought, and all the shorter 
for the guess that his companion had of it ; 
for Meelyus (so the Thomsons called him) 
was, though 'a vulgar boy,' no mean dis- 
sembler, and quick as lightning he replaced 
upon his features their usual stolid look of 
unquestioning simplicity, and prepared him- 
self to listen to his patron's words. 

* You were down in Orchard Street to-day/ 
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the latter said ; ' I saw you in the crowd, — 
you wasn't picking pockets, now, I 'ope.' 

An angry flush rose to the pale boy's fore- 
head, and he clenched his thin fists tightly 
in his trousers' pockets. 

' I shouldn't be such a darned fool to talk 
about it, s'posing as I 'ad,' he retorted. 
* No, I am't a'going on the lay ; I likes my 
liberty, though it isn't much I gets of it, 
and I hav'n't got no fancy for a reformatory. 
But I say, governor, what's the row to be to- 
night?' 

Infinitely disgusted, as Mr. Thomson was, 
by the free and easy manners of his former 
dependent, he had no choice but to make him 
his confidant, and therefore, though greatly 
against his will (for the longing to administer 
a wholesome kick was strong upon him), he 
addressed his recreant apprentice thus : — 

* Well, you see, my lad, the case is this : 
That fellow, Fletcher— ' 

* The stiff'un, you mean,' broke in the 
reckless youth. 
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' Exactly; you may call him what you 
like. But howsoever, he had got a letter — 
two letters, I may say — which we must put 
our hands on. It won't be easy to lay hold 
on em, and it's very likely, too, that they 
may be sealed up by the police. But while 
there's left a chance, I'll try it. Now, then, 
you listen well to what I am saying. There 
is a sort of chiffoneer — you know what that 
is, I suppose ? ' 

' In course I do,' replied Amelius, in a 
tone of high disdain. 

' Well, then, this chiffoneer it stands in 
the back parlour — in the room, I mean, in 
which the body lies. It's just on one side of 
the winder, on the left ; you couldn't miss 
it, for it stands right afore you as you go 
into the room.' 

He paused for a moment, and looked 
searchingly at his auditor, as though desirous 
of ascertaining whether his young friend's 
nerves were proof against the ordeal to which 
they were about to be exposed. It appeared 
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that the examination was a satisfactory one, 
for he continued thus : — 

' Now, I know something of that piece of 
furniture, which no one else is up to. You've 
heard tell of secret drawers, I dessay. Well, 
there is one of them there things in that old 
chiffoneer. I wouldn't let on to every one 
about it — only you see — ' 

* That you want me to 'elp yer. Well, I'm 
ready — only I won't work for nothing. I 'ad 
enuff of that in the old shop there — and no 
pay, no work, is what I says this time o'day.' 

* And I says ditto,' responded Thomson, as 
he slapped the boy on the shoulder with a 
cordiality which was almost too impressive to 
be agreeable. *And so here's five bob for 
you to begin with, and there'll be more where 
those 'as come from. Only you look alive, 
and bear in mind what I'm agoing to tell 
you. You must take this key along with 
you — ^you know it — ^it's the latch-key of the 
hall-door, and when you opens the door, don't 
you be making a row, because the police- 
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men's in the kitchen. Howsomever, don*t 
you be afraid, I'll keep them from hearing 
what's up. Well, when you gets in, go straight 
for'ard to the second door on the right hand — 
mind that! the second door on the right. 
That door will take you straight into his room, 
where you will find the missus/ 

' I'd just as soon leave that alone,' growled 
Meelyus, * I won't 'ave any of 'er cheek, I tell 
yer.* 

* Never fear. You'll find her mighty civil. 
Then you walk up to the chifibneer, and feel 
all round the bottom of it. Press down your 
finger hard, and you will find that in one spot 
the wood will yield, and a small drawer shoot 
out. If there is any papers there you lay 
your hands on 'em. You must not mind the 
old 'un, but chevy back again like winking/ 

* All right,' exclaimed the lad, who had 
listened to these instructions with an atten- 
tion very gratifying to his employer. *A11 
right — and I'll be ofi*as soon I have 'ad a snack. 
I say, — ^got nothing spicy, 'ave yer? A bit 
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of bacon or a hegg or two for supper. Pve got 
confounded peckish in the cold out there.' 

Thomson gave the necessary orders for the 
restoration of his guest; but previous to his 
own departure, he followed up his directions 
with some necessary warnings. 

* You'd better wait about^' he said, * for 
half-an-hour or so, and see if that smooth, 
mealy-faced young woman, who went away 
with the old lady, has come back. She is s^ 
sharp 'un, or I'm much mistaken ; and for the 
life of you, you mustn't let her see you hang-, 
ing about the place.' 

'Never you fear; I knows what's what,' 
said the young reprobate, rather indistinctly, 
for his mouth was filled with half-chewed 
rusty bacon. * Never you fear — and now I'm 
off; ' and wiping his mouth with the sleeve of 
his already sufficiently greasy jacket, he saun- 
tered slowly through the shop. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then Thomson, 
who had previously registered a mental vow 
that he would pay off splendidly his quondam 

f2 
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human chattel one of these * blessed days,' pre- 
pared to follow the example of his emissary. 
The latter, notwithstanding his low stature 
and unmuscular form, was a brisk and active 
walker, moreover the trajet between James 
and Orchard Streets is not a long one ; so, a 
fnll quarter of an hour before the arrival of 
the former butler of the wealthy spinster*8 
establishment, Master Amelius Driver was 
lying — as he thought, unobserved — ^under the 
heavy shadow of the dead man's house. 
Nothing, however, is so hard to cheat as 
Nature — and as that mighty lawgiver has 
decreed that sleep (her great restorer) visits 
especially the wearied eyelids of the young, 
it followed that the exhausted boy, who 
had been all the day afoot, sought, but in 
vain, to keep his eyelids open ; and at last, 
notwithstanding the voice of Mr. Thomson 
still ringing in his ears, he succumbed to the 
enemy, resting his head against the door- 
post, and sleeping, virapt in a thick coarse 
coat, both well and soundly. Daring 
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that dreamless slumber, the carriage which 
had conveyed its former owner and her faithful 
friends to Clerkenwell Detention House, re- 
turned to the dismal dwelling where the dead 
man lay. 

The harsh sound of the wheels would not 
have roused the sleeping lad, for many 
passing vehicles had rolled along the street 
since he had rested there; but when the 
carriage stopped, and the jdoor opened to 
admit the sorrowing, girl, whose thought- 
ful eyes were red with weeping — ^then the 
small, crouching form crept nearer to the 
railing, and A melius, drawing his scanty 
garments closer to his side, hoped that his 
presence there had passed unnoticed. 

He rubbed his eyes, and shook himself 
with angry vehemence after the door had 
closed, and then prepared, by taking off his 
shoes, to lessen the chances of detection 
whilst engaged on his perilous mission. 

He was half-frozen with the cold — ^that 
wretched bird of night, who had upon his 
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miserable perch slept soundly as though 
angels had kept watch above him, and child- 
hood's innocence had been the tenant of his 
breast — ^but now, when he essays to move, he 
felt a strange disabling stiffness, and resolved, 
by an attempt at rapid motion, to rouse again 
the stagnant current of his blood. The street 
was very tranquil, and the house so silent^ 
that he could make, he thought, assurance 
doubly sure. So, putting on again the hard, 
cold shoes, he raised himself with difficulty, 
and staggering down the steps, commenced 
his promenade to and fro before the door. 

He had not taken more than half-a-dozen 
turns when he felt fully able for his work, 
and creeping once more slowly up the stepis, 
the hand that held the latch-key stole up 
cautiously towards the key-hole. Again he 
paused and listened ; but not a sound arose 
from within the dwelling — and then, with a 
hand that trembled slightly both with cold 
and fear, the key was turned, and stepping 
with an Agag-like daintiness into the well- 
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carpeted entrance hall, Amelias Driver, with 
a beating heart, set forward on his work. 

He had not feared in any way the enter- 
prise when Thomson had suggested it to 
him ; but now alone, and in the dark— for 
there was no attentive footman to light the 
hall-lamp, and to do the daily service, — alone, 
then, in that dread abode of crime, the craven 
lad felt in the darkness that his courage 
failed him, and the thoughts of the poor 
motionless body paralyzed his energies and 
filled his soul with fear. Still he crept on- 
wards stealthily : onwards till but a plank — 
a thin, dull plank stood there betwixt him 
and that awful corpse ! For very awfiil to 
the wicked boy were the fell images that his 
imagination conjured up of the poor mur- 
dered man's remains ! The story of his last 
tortured moments when, with the powerful 
poison racing through his veins, the strong 
man struggled with his death agony till every 
joint and muscle seemed to leave its natural 
place, and, like a miserable victim on the 
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tyrant's rack, he yelled and screamed with 
agony ! 

With the true vulgar passion for the horri- 
ble, the boy had listened in the broad, bright 
face of day to all these terrible details. 
Eagerly his ears had sucked them in; and 
afterwards he had gone forth amongst his 
comrades, and fixing on small nervous boys 
who trembled when they left their mothers' 
apron-strings, had made them listeners also 
to the tale — delighting in the sight of their 
white cheeks and frightened eyes; and re- 
joicing at the thought that in the darkness of 
the night the poor small things would sufifer 
further tortures. The big tormentor (I but 
speak comparatively) had an inkling of those 
tortures now — as with his hand upon the 
lock he yet delayed to open the death cham- 
ber-door which Thomson had marked out to 
him. How long, in the perturbation of his 
spirit, he would have lingered there it is im- 
possible to say, for his hesitation was cut 
short by a sound of footsteps descending the 
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stairs. In another moment the boy had darted 
into the room, and, forgetting his superstitious 
terrors in his OTerwhelming dread of detec- 
tion, had ensconced himself behind the cur- 
tain, where he stood trembling and waiting 
with blanched cheeks and bated breath for 
what was yet to follow. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ALONE WITH THE DEAD. 

When Susan returned to Orchard Street she 
found, to her infinite relief, that the crowd 
had almost entirely dispersed, and that, with 
the exception of a few determined wonder 
seekers, who still persevered in the endeavour 
to see through the brick walls and closely- 
fitting window-shutters, Number Ninety in 
the dingy old street had ceased — in appear- 
ance in least — to be a point of attraction to 
the curious. The stopping of the brougham 
at the door was, however, the signal for many 
a head to be extended, both from doors and 
windows, and for many an eye to fix itself on 
the pale girl, whose resolute demeanour had 
before excited the almost unwilling admira- 
tion of that rude, surging throng. The lamps 
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were lighted now, and by the one that 
gleamed on her uncovered head Susan could 
see a crouching, dwarfish figure on the steps. 
He — for it was a young lad that rested there 
— did not rise when she approached, nor did 
he lean aside to let her pa^s, but stared up in 
her fa;ce with a look compounded of curiosity 
and impertinence. 

* I have seen that face before,' said Susan 
to herself, as, with rather a strong feeling of 
repulsion, she passed into the house. 

' I have seen that wicked face before — but 
when ? Ah ! now I know. It Was he that 
pushed against me so roughly when she left 
the house ; he that — ' but she had now ad- 
vanced to the foot of the dimly-lighted stairs, 
and infinitely to her surprise, for, with the 
eicception of one female servant, she had be- 
lieved herself alone, an arm was thrown 
around her, and a low-toned woman's voice 
whispered — 

* Dearest Susan, why did you not send to 
me? I am here at last. I'm Marian Claver- 
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ingy dear. Poor thing ! how &int you look ! '' 
And with tender, loving care, the friend in 
season led her up the stairs to the room 
which, in her absence, the kindly creatine 
had endeaToured to render, in some sort, 
comfortable and homelike. 

She was a winning object to look at — that 
same frank and open-hearted woman. Of 
beauty, according to strict rules of art, she 
certainly could boast but little; but that 
there was a feminine and a passionate nature 
within the pliant, graceful form, and speak- 
ing from out the languid, sweet blue eyes, no 
man who understood the signs of woman's 
weaknesses could doubt. At the moment 
when^ with a caressing gesture, she poured, 
with rapid utterance, into Susan's heart, her 
words of pity and of comfort, you would have 
called her beautiful, so heavenly was the 
soul's expression beaming on her face. You 
would forget too — indeed, how few there 
were who could remember it — that Mrs. Cla- 
vering could scarcely, even by the men who 
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most admired her, be called a * pretty 
woman,^ whilst there were those of her own 
sex who did not hesitate to pronounce her 
* plain.' 

It was some time before Susan could re- 
cover in any degree from the agitation into 
which the events of the last few hours had 
thrown her. . Whilst the necessity for action 
had been urgent she had been supported, as 
is often the case, by the fever of excitement ; 
and now, the subsiding of that temporary and 
fictitious strength had left her weak and 
prostrate. 

Her first question to Marian (when the 
burst of tears which relieved her overcharged 
heart had subsided into the few and far- 
between sobs which could not wholly be sup- 
pressed), reverted to the subject of the 
accusation brought against Mrs. Fletcher. 

* Do you know,' she gasped, rather than 
said, * dp you know the shame that has &llen 
upon us? No, you cannot, or even you 
would avoid the house whose mistress lies 
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under the imputation of a cowardly and 
dreadful crime.' 

* Poor soul ! And can you think so ill of 
me, dear Susan — so ill of others?' she added, 
with a crimson blush. ^ So ill of any of the 
few who know and love her, as to suppose 
that five short words — the senseless verdict of 
those short-sighted men — could in an instant 
crush the feeling from our hearts, and blind 
our judgments ? Think better of us, Susan. 
Think better of yourself; for are not you as 
one with Cousin Chrissy in our affection — as 
one with Mrs. Fletcher in our high esteem ? ' 

* I did not know — I was not sure,' faltered 
poor Susan ; but Marian interrupted her. 

*You did not know, poor child, that 
Marian Clavering, whilst she felt herself not 
good enough to be a friend of pious women, 
has often longed to say to you, and to the 
simple, noble-hearted Cousin Chrissy, that 
she would dearly love and prize youy friend- 
ship. Yes, it is true,' she added, seeing that 
Susan was about to interrupt her, and that 
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most probably by some self-disparagements. 
* Yes, it is most true that I have yearned to 
come to you when the world's bitter breath 
has chilled my beartj and made me long for 
woman's sympathy. I come to you in all 
humility, for I much fear that even you, far 
as you keep aloof from cruel scandal-mongers, 
may have heard evil rumours of my conduct. 
But enough of this — dear Susan, I am here 
at last with the poor offer of my aid; and 
such support as mm, in hours like these, are 
powerless to give. I am here — if you will 
accept of me,' she continued, while a sad 
smile faintly lighted up her face, * to remain, 
and try to comfort you, for one whole week — 
a week that I thank God I have at my entire 
disposal, to do vnth it as I will.' 

* And Mr. Clavering?' asked Susan, on 
whom Marian's concluding words had pro- 
duced a kind of vague impression that the 
husband, whom she had heard spoken of as 
domineering and exacting, might not alto- 
gether approve of the step his wife had taken. 
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'Is at Paris for some time longer/ 
Marian's reply,' and little Ruth — ^you have 
not seen my daughter, Susan — little Ruth is 
safe in the care of the host of all good go- 
vernesses. Yes! for this once,' she added, 
with a stifled sigh, * my time's my own/ 

They were seated hy the nearly fireless 
grate during the conversation I have been 
relating, and the room was very cold and 
cheerless. The one candle had nearly burnt 
down to the socket, and the silence, when the 
women's voices ceased, was only broken by the 
click — dick of the dying-out fire, as the 
coals were left black and cold between the 
bars. 

* This will never do,' said Mrs. Clavering, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness. * You can- 
not stay in all this gloom and wretchedness — 
besides, poor dear, you're trembling like a 
leaf.' Would it not be wiser, think you, to 
come home with me? — there I could nurse 
you into better strength for all you may have 
still to suffer. Say, shall we not leave this dis- 
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maJ house to which no claim of duty binds you, 
and thevery air of which isfull of evil presages?* 

Susan shook her head mournfully, as she 
replied in a tone which forbade all further 
entreaty. 

' I should, indeed, be thankful to accept 
your offer, but she would not approve of it. 
She wishes — I am sure she does — that every 
token of respect within our power should be 
shown to his remains, and therefore, till the 
funeral is over, my place is here. But there 
is another reason why I should not indulge 
in cowardly and nervous fears, for I have a 
hope — a very faint one certainly, but still a 
hope — that among his papers there may some 
be found which will throw light upon this 
horrid mystery.' 

*But how can you gain access to these 
papers, even supposing that they exist ? Seals 
have been put on every thing and place within 
the house — ^at least on all which might contain 
dumb witnesses to the truth. The servants, 
even, are under strict surveillance, and — ' 
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' Where and from whom can you have 
learnt all these minute particulars?' put in 
Susan, whose surprise was greatly excited by 
Marian's accurate knowledge of so much 
that had taken place. 

* From Mr. Audaine/ replied Marian, with 
some embarrassment, which she might have 
spared herself, seeing that the scandals of 
the world had little chance of reaching the 
chaste ears of her companion. * From Mr. 
Audaine, who has also greatly shocked zne 
by detailing the reasons — ^in part at least 
— why, with the exception of poor Mrs. 
Fletcher's maid, whose simplicity and trust- 
ingness of character seems almost equal to 
her own, this house should have been so 
immediately deserted by the servantfif, whose 
wages were, in scTcral instances, due to them/ 

^ It did not surprise me much,' remarked 
Susan, sadly. ' I have long ceased to look for 
gratitude. And then the horror of the scene 
— the shrieks of the poor dying man, and the 
carrying away, almost by necessary force at 
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last, of that dear Buffering child, were shocks 
severe enough to shake far stouter nerves 
than those which usually belong to servant 
maids. No, dear Mrs. Clavering, there need 
no other causes to account for the abandon- 
ment of the house to me, and—' 

Mrs. Clavering did not think it advisable 
to pursue the subject, inasmuch as she was 
unwilling to inform her friend of facts which 
recent circumstances had brought to life, 
namely, that the excellent and unsuspecting 
Cousin Chrissy's house had, for a considerable 
period of time, been the resort of thieves and 
improper persons of both sexes, who, under 
shelter of its owner's high respectability of 
character, had carried on their wicked trades 
with impunity. The lonely house, dark with 
the clouds of misfortune and of guilt which 
were hovering over its roof, was freed at 
last from the anomalous class of inmates, 
which, strange to say, had for years desecrated 
the abode of those pure and irreproachable 
women; and only the devoted, but world- 
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ignorant attendant, who ever since her acces- 
sion to wealth had officiated in the capacity 
of Cousin Chrissj's maid, remained to per* 
form the multifarious duties that had now 
devolved upon her. 

' Poor Mathews ! ' said Sasan, thought- 
fully ; ^ she and I alone are left to make you 
welcome, dearest Mrs.' Clavering, for I am 
very selfish, and I cannot bid you go.' 

* Of course you cannot ; and now the first 
thing to be done is to discover where this 
faithful creature is.' 

* Upstairs in her own room ; as &r as 
may be,' she added, with a shudder, *from 
the one she would not dare to enter ; but 
I must visit it to-night, dear Marian, and 
alone.' 

The clock had struck ten when Susan 
Brigham, strengthened and refreshened not 
only by her companion's society, but by the 
reviving woman's meal of tea which Mrs. 
Mathews, whose shattered nerves were also 
rendered more controllable by Marian's magic 
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influence, had prepared for them. It was ten 
o'clock, then, when the two women, slowly 
and with hushed breath, descended the stairs 
which led to the basement story. There had 
been a watcher in the room during those tedious 
hours — an aged crone she was, to whom a 
corpse in its strange marble stillness was just 
a *body' in the way of business, nothing 
more. She knew, she said, some folks were 
*skeered' at corpses, and perhaps years 
agone, when she was a young lass herself, 
she'd been afeard as well. ' But lauks,' the 
worthy woman added, * what's to 'arm you 
in 'em ? and, as to sitting up alone ! give me 
a good harm chair, and just a little sup o' 
brandy in my tea — I takes both very weak — 
and I can do without my blessed bed a score 
o' nights, I can.' 

These encouraging remarks from experi- 
enced Mrs. Thomson were addressed to the 
timid waiting gentlewoman, who at Marian's 
suggestion had taken courage to open the 
slightest crack of the door of the chamber of 
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' 'errors ' (as, in a moment of spasmodically 
overpowering terror, she had denominated 
the back dining-room), in order to invite the 
living occupant thereof to share her supper. 
The act of hospitality was by no means either 
willingly or gracefully performed ; for, in 
truth, Mrs. Fletcher*s sensitive attendant 
would almost as soon have eaten salt vnth a 
ghoul as with the •horrid creature' who, 
laying her skinny hand upon the waiting- 
maiden's arm, descanted on her terrible pro- 
fession. 

But although a fool, and a frightened one 
withal, Mrs. Mathews was a woman of her 
word, and having pledged herself to hold her 
guest in converse for awhile, she set herself 
although with an air which repelled as much 
as possible all approach to familiarity, to per- 
form the duties of hospitality. 

There was in the breasts of the two timid 
women who at that silent hour stole into the 
presence of Death, none of that pious awe, 
mingled with saddened recollection, which. 
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in the loss of those we have loved and lost, 
steals over the heart v^hen first we near the 
spot where all that yet remains of him is 
stretched so cold and still. They did not 
kneel beside that human clay wherein the 
soul, which but yesterday had animated it 
with such eager, sinful passions, was *- want- 
ing* now. Nor did they draw aside the 
screening curtain ; but Susan, with a step so 
noiseless that it would almost seem she feared 
the dead might hear and waken, proceeded, 
vdth her ey^ averted from that dismal 
sleeping place, to pursue the search she 
meditated. 

The door of the room had been purposely 
left ajar, in order that Marian Clavering, who 
had taken up her position near it, might guard 
against interruption and warn the seeker 
should intruders threaten to defeat her pur- 
pose. There was no hesitatioQ in the mind 
of that young and as yet unskilled Metee- 
tive ' as to the place where her investigations 
should commence, for she stopped at once 
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and unhesitatingly, before It kind of escritoire 
which stood near the window, and at some 
little distance from the bed. It was rather 
pretty, antique in form, and with a quaint, 
old-fashioned look. It had been Mrs. Fletcher s 
favourite waiting-table in her maiden days ; 
but when she surrendered herself and all her 
worldly goods and chattels to her late hus- 
band, that worthy individual soon took pos- 
session of the much-prized piece of furniture 
for his own special and exclusive use, from 
which time forth its secret recesses became 
the receptacles of Mr. Raynham Fletcher's 
betting-books, together with his most private 
and confidential papers. 

From the period when Susan first had been 
an inmate of the house the girl's eyes had 
been &imiliar with the cabinet (for so her old 
friend called it), and had known that previous 
to the appropriation of it by her grasping 
lord, good Cousin Chrissy had been wont to 
deposit in its hidden drawers her simple 
treasures. 
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She had made no mystery of the curious 
hiding-places which (air unsuspected by a 
chance and casual observer) that ancient 
secretary contiained ; and thus it chanced that 
Susan, when she saw the seals affixed to it, 
took little heed of what the law had done, but 
pressing with a light, yet cunning finger on a 
spring she knew of, a tiny drawer flew out, 
and in it, tightly folded, she perceived a 
written piaper. 

By the dim candle that only faintly threw 
a light upon the portion of the room where 
Susan stood, she read the lines that, in a 
woman's hand, half filled the sheet of note- 
paper. Poor girl ! when first her eyes had 
lighted on that hidden document she had not 
dreamt to what a heavy blow her heart would 
echo ! Only one purpose had she — namely, 
that of endeavouring to trace amongst the 
secret correspondence of the murdered man 
the name of the enemy who had done the 
deed. And now — now that in very truth the 
clue was in her hand, — what then ? Could 
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she denounce the writer of this letter ; ex- 
pose her — ^for alas ! it was in a woman's hand 
^^to suffer public shame and punishment? 
Could she, to save her friend, destroy her 
near relation, and bring upon the heads of 
all her race such misery and degradation ? 

With the proverbial rapidity of thought 
these questions rose simultaneously in the 
young girl's mind, as, shocked and almost be- 
wildered by the discovery that she had made, 
the fatal paper, seen in that dim and ghostly 
light, seemed to reproach her with the deed 
that she had done, and ask her how she dared 
to violate the secrets of the dead. 

She only read those terrible revelations 
once, and yet for all the time to come they 
were as deeply graven on her memory, as 
though in silence and alone she bad set her- 
self the task to learn them line by line. 

* You surely cannot mean to do so base a 
deed,' so ran the letter. ' What have I done, 
that you should persecute me with such re- 
lentless cruelty ? I throw myself upon your 
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mercy aud your honour. Honour! Men 
have forgotten honour, I believe ; for every 
day I hear them talk of poor young girls, 
their folUes and their errors, with such a vile 
and cowardly conceit, that I could almost 
curse a race who cannot find amongst them 
one single champion for the weak and slan- 
dered. And wUl you add one more to those 
who thus disgrace their sex and century? 
Will you go forth and trumpet to the world 
the early ^rors of a repentant, wretched girl, 
who cries to you for mercy? But what a 
mean and silly fool I am ! Have I not knelt 
and prayed to you ? Have I not humbled 
myself to the very dust, in the vain hope of 
softening one who haa no heart or feeling ? 
And noW'^'^AQw that the time is drawing near 
which must decide my fate, I make, In my 
heart's deepest agony, one last appeal* You 
will refuse to listen to my prayer. Of this, 
ala3 ! I am as certain as that you hold within 
your cruel hands the power to destroy me ; 
but mark my words. As sure as there is* a 
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God of Justice in the heaven above us, retri- 
bution, heavy as your guilt deserves, vrill fall 
upon your head ; and for you, who have 
shovra no pity, there will be no mercy in the 
hour when you will cry for it in vain/ 

There was no signature to this strange 
epistle, but the dead man's name was in- 
scribed on the outside of the paper; and 
when Susan — having partially recovered from 
her first feeling of utter cofisternation and 
dismay — proceeded, almost mechanically, to 
fold up and secure this all-important vntness 
to the widow's innocence, she perceived that 
two other and smaller scraps of paper had been 
enclosed within the one she held, and had 
Mien upon the desk before her. On examin- 
ing them she found that the writing of one 
at least was also in a feigned hand. The 
dissimulation was, however, in both instances 
a clumsy one, and the least practised observer 
in caligraphy could scarcely fail to perceive 
at once, that the same fingers had held the 
pen by which the lines were traced. 
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Tlie note was a very short one, and was 
addressed to a Mrs. Thomson. In it the 
writer, whose feigned name was Talfourd, 
alluded evidently to some previous engage- 
ment which had been entered into between 
herself and the receiver of the note, the which 
time-worn and greatly discoloured missive 
concluded by the remark that, as Mrs. Tal- 
fourd had no longer any occasion for her cor- 
respondent's services, she enclosed her the 
sum of five pounds, with many thanks. 

Susan had scarcely read the last word of 
this fatally-corroborating testimony against 
one whose participation in the crime that had 
been committed in that chamber seemed now 
beyond a doubt, when a sudden, though sup- 
pressed exclamation from Marian caused her 
to thrust both the papers hastily into the 
bosom of her dress. 

* I hear voices,' Marian whispered, as the 
terrified girl, clinging for support to the bed- 
curtains, made her way, with faltering steps, 
towards the door. ' T hear voices — evidently 
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Mathews and the woman are ascending the 
stairs ; and oh ! Susan, it is so cold and hor- 
rid here. Let us leave this room. The air 
seems filled with shocking sights and sounds. 
I thought you never would have finished 
looking at that paper/ she continued, as, with 
her arm round Susan's waist, the two women 
gained again the more cheerful - looking 
apartment they had left. *But, Heavens, 
child, how pale and ill you look again ! 
Come to the fire. It is that dreadful place ! * 
And clasping Susan's clay-cold hands in hers, 
Marian Clavering endeavoured to draw back 
life and warmth to the chilled, shivering form 
that lay so still upon the couch on which her 
friend had laid her. 

After awhile the effects of the shock she 
had received wore off a little, and then Mrs. 
Clavering led the conversation to other 
themes of mutual interest. They talked of 
Marian's brothers, now on the distant ocean 
far away ; and then of that fair bride, who left 
the altar where her marriage vows were 
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spoken, to share with those two brothers (one 
her chosen husband) the chances and the 
perils of their voyage, 

' Dear Florence,' Marian said ; * my heart 
reproaches me sometimes for the small love 
I used to feel for her. I know her better 
now, and trust that I shall bear in mind the 
lesson I've received, that appearances are 
often treacherous things.' 

Very sorrowful and commiserating were 
the feelings which rose up in Susan's 
breast, while listening to the self-upbraid- 
ings of her friend ; for well did the silent 
woman know how heavy was the gathering 
cloud above that gentle head. And thoughts 
of Alick Harley, too, oppressed her ; Alick, 
whose almost more than cousinly kindness to 
herself demanded all her gratitude. How 
could she break to him the heart-crushing 
intelligence that to her was owing the detec- 
tion of one whom he so dearly loved ? How 
could she act in this most dire emergency ? 
How reconcile her solemn and divided duties? 
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How save her friend, and spare the giiiltj 
one? 

Such were the conflicting thoughts that 
kept her silent, while she listened to the 
soothing words that fell from Marian's lips ; 
and even as her cheek grew paler, and from 
her tearless eyes the light seemed fading, the 
paper she had hidden lay on her guiltless 
breast, and seemed to scorch it as with a con- 
suming fire. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

When Susan Brigham, with the important 
papers she had secured, closed the door 
upon all that remained of Raynham Fletcher, 
she little dreamed that any living being was 
hidden within those walls ! He was a sorry 
specimen of human nature, that bad, scheming, 
,and repulsive-looking dwarf; but the severest 
moralist, — and the one least inclined to find 
excuses in external causes for the heart's 
corruption, would have felt some pity for him 
then ! It was to him a moment fraught with 
shuddering terror, when first, at sound of 
Susan's coming footsteps, he hid his crouching 
form behind the curtain ; but after the lapse 
of a minute he took heart of grace, and seeing 
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the light from a clear waxen taper burning 
in the room, he very cautiously peered out 
from his safe shelter, and kept watch on the 
young girl. He saw her drawing near the 
very * chiflFoneer' so dwelt upon in Thomson's 
* orders' to himself, and then, as though she 
too had acted upon those instructions, she 
obeyed them to the letter. All this, in 
silence and in wrapt attention, the dwarf took 
note of from his hiding-place, nor was it till he 
saw the lady turn to go, that the whole horror 
of his own position broke upon his mind. 
Then he began anew to tremble — and then, 
as the door closed behind those soft retreating 
footsteps, and the key grated in its hole, he 
felt that he would have given all that he pos- 
sessed — aye, all the cherished earnings wrung 
from Thomson's hard, closed fists, to find him- 
self again in the fresh frosty night, and 
breathing once more safely the blest air of 
freedom. 

To scream out loudly, and implore with 
desperate energy for liberation from his hor- 
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rible confinement, was the first impulse of the 
half*bewildered creature ; but, strange to say, 
no sound would issue from his stiffened lips, 
while the cold sweat broke out profusely on 
his forehead. A few minutes only did he 
endure that never-to-be-forgotten agony — ^and 
then his feeble limbs collapsing suddenly, he 
fell in a dead faint upon the floor between 
the curtain and the bed. 

How long he had lain there he knew not, 
but when he came to himself, a light was 
burning in the room, and a loud, regular 
breathing from the neighbourhood of the fire- 
place struck upon his ear. It was some little 
time before the unlucky boy recovered his 
faculties sufficiently to look about him, but 
when he did crawl out from beyond his much- 
loathed hiding-place, his satisfaction was in* 
tense to find that his old tyrant-mistress 
snored complacently beside the smouldering 
fire. 

With the conviction that he was not alone 
his courage came again — and with it all his 
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wonted daring. It took him not a moment 
to decide that he would breathe no syllable 
to Thomson of the fact that the young lady 
he had been told to watch had been before- 
hand with him, and had, to judge from the 
wild start she gave when she perused the 
papers, become the mistress of the wished-for 
secret. Still, notwithstanding this resolve, 
the lad's own natural curiosity led him to 
steal on tiptoe to the ancient cabinet, and, 
kneeling down, to press its solid sides as 
Thomson had directed. For long, his fingers 
roamed around the lower portion of the an- 
tique escritoire, and he was beginning to give 
up the investigation in despair, when, even 
as bis employer had foretold, the woodwork 
yielded to his touch, and a small drawer flew 
out. At the first glance the boy decided 
hastily (for he was anxious to escape) that the 
secret hiding-place contained no scrap of 
paper which might or might not be of value 
to him ; but on a closer investigation he per- 
ceived a portion of an old letter, which had 
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escaped Susan's observation by having become 
entangled in the upper part of the back of 
the drawer. With exceeding care, he drew 
the half-torn fragment from the place where 
it was lodged, and then, after a hurried 
glance to see if the old woman still was in 
a state of somnolency, he pressed the drawer 
back to its place, and treading with soft and 
cat-like steps, he stole towards the door. 
The handle turned (how his heart leapt 
within him !) without a betraying sound, and 
within the passage all seemed silent as the 
grave which was already yawning to receive 
the murdered man ! A few steps more he 
took in agitated silence, and then the sue- 
cessilil pilferer stood in the tranquil street, 
and hurrying onward, left the hated house 
behind him. 

Meanwhile Thomson had made a point of 
keeping his agreeable appointment with No. 
84, and that gentleman's probably not less 
hospitable co-mate ; for the ex-butler had not 
.now to learn, to what extent our estimable 
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police are often feted in the underground 
departments of our city dwellings; and he 
could, therefore, well imagine that a jolly 
meal would, by the timid Mrs. Mathews's care, 
be spread before the men in blue. 

He found them, as he had deemed it likely, 
hard at work — ^with tea and plates of but- 
tered toast before them — ^to say nothing of a 
goodly joint of cold roast beef, and bottled 
ale upon the dresser. 

* Good evening, gentlemen. You see I've 
taken you at your word. I never know*d the 
time when I refused a pleasant oflfer; and it's 
a downright Christmas night this is, I reckon, 
and no mistake/ Having delivered himself 
of which opinion, Mr. Thomson drew a chair 
towards the table and sat down before the 
hospitable board. 

^Tbis is a rum business,' mumbled the 
policeman, who was hard at work on beef and 
pickles. ^ As rum a business as ever I see. 
What with the elderly party that's been and 
got took up, looking like one of them ladies 
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they calls Sisteifs of Charity — ^and what with 
the lot we knows on now as used to make a 
crib of this 'ere place, why it's a rum business, 
so I says.' 

* You don't suppose now that the prisoner 
'ad a hand in it?' asked Thomson, with the 
air of one utterly in the dark and anxious to 
obtain information from high quarters — id est^ 
the ddsely-shom, bullet-shaped head of hid 
temporary host. 

*I ndver supposes nothing — ^and I don't 
intend to. I cautions suspected persons that 
what they says will be put down, and then 
in course I listens to 'em. But your old 
missus didn't look to me the one to do a 
murder, any way. They say, too, that she's 
a visiting district party— one of your pious 
ones, in short. No, I don't suspect she did 
the murder, and that's fact.' 

It was in conversation such as this, varied 
by occasional digression on other and similar 
crimes which had come under the especial 
observation of the tWo policemen, that an 
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hour or two passed a.way. The ears of thd 
watchful visitor had during the earlier portion 
of the entertainment been kept on the *full 
cock' in his nervous anticipation that some 
unlucky sound made by his young confede- 
rate might lead to his detection. But as 
the hands of the loud-ticking kitchen clock 
marked quarter after quarter of the hour as 
it went slowly by, his spirits rose with the 
belief that nothing had occurred to frustrate 
his project, and the remaining period that 
he spent in that agreeable company was far 
more jovial than had been the former. 

At last — but with a gait that was not quite 
so steady as was seemly, seeing that the last 
remains of his dead master lay unburied over- 
head — Mr. Andrew Thomson rose with some 
regret to take his leave. He had quaffed 
largely of the ale * cup ' {alias tumbler), for 
bottle after bottle of the generous amber- 
coloured liquor had found its way beneath 
his threadbare waistcoat — a garment which, 
together with his well-brushed' but * seedy*- 
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looking coat, gave evidence of the difficultyj 
experienced by Mrs, Fletcher's once-trusted 
servant in finding another and a suitable 
situation. 

* I say, good-by, old fellow,' veas his fare- 
well greeting to the man whose iron nerves 
were proof against the enemy which had 
begun so insidiously to steal away his own 
weak brains. ^I say good-by to you, and make 
yourself at home. If I was master ere as I 
used to be, you shouldn't want for nothing.- 
So now I'm off to get a snooze before the 
morning, when we shall see what's up.' 

He stopped suddenly when he came to this 
point in his maundering^ discourse — for a 
warning voice within whispered that he was 
growing over confidential, and had better by 
taking himself off in time prevent his treach- 
erous tongue from doing further mischief. 

The city clocks struck two as Mr. Thom- 
son, holding by the area railings, strolled down 
the now deserted street. The blinking lamps 
looked down on that dark-minded plotter; 
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and far above the towering hdusetops the 
pnt&^y brighter lights of heaven shone out 
on what is called-^after the advent of the 
smaller hours — the 'sleeping city/ Sleep 
ing ! Good Heavens ! Why then it is that 
guilty human souls (the homeless waife upon 
the sea of crime ) rub their wild, wicked eyes, 
and waken fully up to all the sinful work 
they have to do. Then it is that, like the 
birds of prey that shim the glare of daylight, 
they crawl out from their hidd^i lairs to do 
the deeds of darkness ! 

There was no sleep upon the eyelids of that 
bold, painted woman, against whose reeling 
form the reveller from Orchard Street strove 
to steady his advancing steps. Nor was there 
peacefulness upon the tongues of either, when 
there broke out angry curses from their lips, 
and language which was fitter for the use of 
'belFs' base 'spirits' or of 'goblins damned,' 
insulted with its blaspl^my the majesty of 
Bieaveu above. 

Happily for the half-drunken man the dis^ 
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tance which he had to traverse was a short 
one, and he arrived without further adventure 
beneath the shelter of his own * roof tree/ 
or, to speak less poetically, to the place where 
his nasal organs were soon assailed by the well- 
known domestic odours of farthing dips and 
blocks of yellow soap. He entered. But 
alas ! the place was empty ! There was no 
voice to answer to his call— nor even when 
he called for ' Abra,' that is to say, Amelius 
Driver, did ' another come/ For the small 
shopwoman was soundly sleeping in the far- 
off attic, leaving the lower story to the un- 
disputed possession of the insect tribe which, 
represented by countless hordes of crickets 
and black-beetles, carried their raids into the 
very heart of the enemy's country. 

At another time, and in soberer moments, 
the master of the house would have vented 
his wrath and disappointment at the unlooked- 
for absence of his juvenile spy in a storm of 
execrations and anathemas ; but, fortunately 
for his own head (on which portion of the 
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liuman frame man's uttered curses are sup- 
posed to return with the celerity and certainty 
of a boomerang), the sinner was at that mo- 
ment too sleepy and stupified for the perpe- 
tration of any fresh offences. With a few 
muttered sentences therefore of disgust at his 
unpleasant situation he threw himself, dressed 
as he was, upon his bed — and, what was cerr 
tainly in his case a most unmerited luxury, 
he slept the sleep of those rare and excep- 
tional people who are fortunate enough to 
have a conscience void of offence both towards 
their Maker and towards men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TAMED AT LAST ! 

And now, leaving for awhile the sorely 
troubled girl, on whose young heart the fear- 
ful responsibilities of her situation weighed 
so heavily, I will request my readers to 
imagine themselves on board the ' Indiaman,' 
which on her voyage, to the East was bound 
to touch at the sunny island of Madeira. 

The first and worst portion of the mid- 
winter voyage is over, and the vessel is making 
a rapid and prosperous outward voyage. 

There are many passengers on board, a few 
of whom, and they are easily recognised, 
have left their homes in search of the balmy 
Western air — the physician's best restorative 
—which they fondly hope will renovate the 
lungs weakened by constitutional malady, or 
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by the accidents of our damp and change- 
ful climate. But acknowledged invalids 
although they be, health seekers — taking 
them as a whole — are anything rather than 
a gloomy-looking party of wanderers ; for it 
maybe taken for granted that the English 
doctors, whose faces they were probably feted 
never more to see, had sent them on their 
way rejoicing, and had presented them 
(scarcely gratis) with the parting gift of 
hopeful words — that blessed stirrup-cup of 
which, the weary (till the sickness of hope 
deferred steals back upon the senses) drink 
largely, and are satisfied. 

But it is not on the outward voyage to 
Madeira that the signs of depression, those 
heralds of the moumiiil time when the victim 
of consumption seems-— 

' To be sinking down through infinite depths in the 

darkness. 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and 
sinking/ 

It is not in the outward voyage^ I repeat, 
that depression lays its fengs upon the patient. 
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He is, in ordinary cases, so rejoiced, poor 
creatare, to find that he can breathe with 
freedom the precious air that is wafted to 
him over the salt sea waves. There is la 
happy sensation also of restored independence 
in thJB knowledge that, even though the sun 
has sunk to rest behind the veall of sea, hs 
may, without fear of the physician's re^ 
preaches, and with no dread of bani^ul eov^ 
sequences, brave the evening air, and enjoy 
the breath of heaven without that diismal 
badge of invalidism, the mournful-looking 
respirator^ or the muffled coverings rehdei^ 
necessary by the colds and damps of our own 
ungenial land. But although cheerfulness is 
the rule vnth those poor exiles, th^re are 
some on board the ship whose depression of 
spirits is proof against the influence of loco- 
motion, and of the bright everlasting sun;, 
shine, which, glowing vdth burning eyes, teUb 
silently of the great change in all external 
objects which is awaiting them in the land 
to which they are hastening. 
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: An awning is stretched along nearly the 
whole length of the quarter-deck, and beneath 
it the passengers are assembled, for the heat 
that afternoon is overpowering, and all are 
glad to catch the faint apology for a draught 
of air, which they eagerly quaff, as it floats 
past them above the vessel's bulwarks. 
Seated, or rather reclining on a mattress near 
one of the open ports, is a pale, handsome 
woman, who, with her chin resting on her 
hand, is gazing out upon the dazzling sea 
with a vacant expression, as though her 
thoughts were far away. She is dressed in a 
cloud-like costume of daintily-tinted muslin, 
and over her dark hair is thrown a black 
mantilla, which slightly shades the expression 
of her beautiful face from observation. Two 
men are walking the deck very slowly in 
front of her. They are of nearly equal 
height, and although the resemblance be- 
tween them is not great, an observer would 
not be surprised to hear that they were 
brothers. One, . apparently the youngest, is 
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eyidently an invalid, for his step is languid, 
and his cheeks thin and hollow. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, appears to be in the 
full enjoyment of a robust and vigorous man- 
hood. He is strikingly handsome, too, in 
spite of the more than forty years which have 
already passed over his head ; but there is a 
shade of anxiety over his countenance which 
deepens each time that, in the course of their 
walk, the brothers pass the spot where the 
pale, lovely woman looks out upon the sun- 
lit sea. 

It is the twentieth time that they have 
turned without a word, save the few and far- 
between ones that they have addressed to 
each other; but at last the elder, whose 
name is Clayton Bernard, stops suddenly in 
front of the lady, who is no other than his 
wife, and thus addresses her : — 

' What, tired of your book already, Flo- 
rence ? What can we do to amuse you ? ' 

* I don't want amusement,' she answered, 
languidly. * I like the sight of the sea, 

VOL. I. I 
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and the thoughts of the land that the cap- 
tain has been telling me we shall see to- 
morrow. I don't feel a bit wearied, Clayton. 
Don't look so anxious, dear/ she added, 
with a fiednt smile. 'Look at that shark; 
he's been there for an hour past ; I 
wonder who he's waiting for. The sailors 
have not observed him yet, or they would 
be trying to kill him, and it isn't his &ult, 
poor beast, if he follows his cruel, murderous 
instincts. 

* You have grown very merciful all of a 
sudden,' said Grerald — the youngest of the 
brothers. * It is the first time I ever heard 
any one take up the cudgels for one of those 
ravenous monsters. But if you had seen as 
much of their ways and habits as I have done, 
you would be of a difierent opinion, and your 
satisfaction in watching the movements of 
that brute below us would be lessened. But, 
thank God,' he continued, abruptly, as he 
turned his head towards the West^ where the 
huge globe of crimson light rested on the 
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straight line of watery horizon; 'thank 
God! the sun is going down at last!* 
and with a weary sigh he lifted the straw 
hat he wore, and wiped the large drops 
away that stood like rain-drops on his heated 
brow- 

A few minutes elapsed, and then the 
sailors commenced their work of taking down 
the awning. As they cleared it away, and 
when the ship had only the dark-blue sky 
above her for a covering — a little bird of 
passage, which like those human wanderers 
had ' left the desolate northern bays for the 
shores of the tropical islands/ came near, in 
its search for rest, to the silent vessel ; and 
after a turn or two in its own loved element, 
settled on the rigging, above the place where 
the two brothers stood. 

The little creature, with its tranquil move-^ 
ments and its bright black, trusting eyes, took 
back the thoughts of those that looked upon 
it to land and home. The sailors, busy still 
upon the quarter-deck with coiling up of 

I 2 
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ropes and such fine-weather duties, gazed 
with kindly eyes upon the messenger from 
the land, nor would the wildest, giddiest boy 
amongst the crew have roughly touched the 
smallest feather on its shining bead ! 

* Look up, dear Florence,' Clayton Ber- 
nard said, as he touched her shoulder, 
* there is a bird on deck — a little English 
bird perhaps, — he may have come from home,' 
and giving her his hand he strove to raise her 
from the deck. But his wife, though very 
gently, resisted his attempts to rouse her from 
her melancholy reverie ; so, with a half sigh, 
he desisted from his well-meant efforts. And 
still the hours sped on, and the brothers 
walked on to and fro, whilst Florence 
crouched silently beneath the bulwark, and 
the sea, bright with phosphoric light, was 
skimmed by flying-fish who leapt from it to 
the ship's shrouds and rigging, — aye, even to 
the percli of the tired bird, who, with its head 
under its sheltering wing, slept peaceably 
above the aching head of Florence Bernard. 
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Two more days of wearying calm, in which 

the ship lay — 

^ Motionless as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,' 

passed away, and then a favouring breeze 
springing up, the high lands of Madeira soon 
became dimly visible in the western horizon. 

Great was the rejoicing felt and shown by 
most of the passengers on board the * Sala- 
mander,' when the announcement of 'land 
on the starboard bow' was sung out by the 
look-out man from the masthead. It was 
only Florence Bernard who did not share in 
the general satisfaction, for her brow grew 
darker as the outline of the island stood out 
more sharply against the sky, and the dis- 
tance between land and ship diminished hour 
by hour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FLORENCE RECEIVES A WARNING. 

Yes ! It was a melancholy &ct that hitherto 
the married life of Clayton Bernard had been 
a disappointment. A month had scarcely 
elapsed since he had realized his dream and 
had bestowed his heart's strong love, together 
with the shelter of his honourable estate and 
name, on one whose need of such choice 
blessings was far greater than even the world, 
with its vile suspicious judgment of the weak 
and frail, could have believed to be possible. 
He had had no misgivings when God's mi- 
nister joined their hands together; for he 
saw in the paleness of her perfect face, and 
in the agitation she displayed, only the (to 
him) interesting proofe of her youth and in- 
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experience, and loved her the better for the 
shrinking of her timid spirit. 

But when the hours and days passed on, 
and the wife — ^become still dearer than the 
bride — bore ever on her brow the shadow of 
a cloud, then Clayton grew uneasy in his 
spirit, and watched her with a keen though 
furtive scrutiny. They were soon domiciled 
in the beautiful island, where two at least of 
their small party had journeyed in the vain 
endeavour to obliterate the memory of the 
past. And for awhile, and till the novelty 
of the fresh scenes before her had died away, 
it did indeed appear that change had worked 
its usual transient miracle, for Florence could 
exclaim with natural delight when the gor- 
geous blossoms, and the all but tropical 
foliage unfolded their wonders to her sight ; 
and even Gerald, the sailor invalid, whose 
eyes were well accustomed to such scenes 
of vivid beauty, could be amused by her en- 
thusiasm and interested in the wonder that 
she manifested. For three days Florence 
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Bernard, whose experience of Nature's works 
away from man's transforming hand had been 
but small, was never wearied of gazing on 
the sun-lit sea and (when she took excursions 
into the country) of collecting in prepos- 
terous masses the wild weeds of the island, 
which in the shape of brilliantly-tinted gera- 
niums, and the pale, sweet heliotrope, blos- 
somed all around her. But the third day 
had scarcely closed when her spirits began 
to flag, and could Clayton have caught a 
view of the agitated countenance as it lay 
back in the palanquin which bore her almost 
daily to the convent on the Mount, he 
would have felt his suspicions miserably con- 
firmed, and the fact that he was insufficient 
for his wife's happiness would have been 
painfully brought home to him. 

On their afternoon excursions it was gene- 
rally the habit of the brothers to saunter by 
the side of the palanquin in which Florence, 
who had grown indolent of late, was borne in 
the soft evening time, amongst the sugar^ 
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cane fields and vineyards ; but on one occa- 
sion — a most unusual occurrence — Mrs. Ber- 
nard was quite alone, and could indulge, safe 
from the inspection of either loving or curious 
eyes, in memories which, judging from her 
careworn expression, were far from cheering. 

She had been absent more than two hours, 
and the anxious lines that marked her features 
had gradually deepened into a look that 
amounted almost to terror when, on her re- 
turn towards her home, the bearers of the 
palanquin hastened their footsteps down the 
steep descent that leads towards the town of 
Funchal. Then — but for very shame of her 
own weakness — she would have gladly bade 
them slacken speed, for the mail from Eng- 
land had arrived, and Florence would will- 
ingly at that moment of her life have found 
herself in the farthest kraal of Southern 
Africa, or in any place removed from the 
convenience of Post-office communication. 

Meantime, and as the woman's heart beat 
every moment With a quicker Sind more 
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febrile movement, the two black-bearded 
and athletic Portugnese carried on their 
beauteous burthen gaily. They did not feel 
either &tigue or heat the least — ^those well- 
trained human animals of burthen, — ^but 
laughed and jested with each other, while in 
their native jargon they prattled of the lady's 
beauty, as she lay, all unconscious of their 
compliments, upon her narrow couch. At 
length the house was reached — the pretty, 
peaceful house, glancing so white and cheer- 
fiil-looking from out the sheltering trees, 
and with its garden all around, where tall 
oleanders blushed beneath the slanting sun- 
rays, and the sweet, familiar fisu^es of our 
English greenhouse flowers smiled in vain a 
welcome to their melancholy mistress. 

She crossed the little garden with a step 
that might have faltered, had not strangers' 
eyes been fixed upon her ; and thesi, stepping 
hastily through the verandah, she entered the 
large, cool, sitting-room, through which the 
sea-breeze wandered pleasantly. 
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If she had indulged in any hopes of a re* 
prieve, those pleasing delusions were at onpe 
dispelled by the; sight of a heap of letters 
which lay conspicuously upon the table, and 
the which (for she was not one who would, 
with woman's cowardice, delay a formidable 
but necessary operation) she took up, one by 
one, and examined their superscriptions care- 
fully. There were but three directed to her- 
self, and from their number she chose one, 
and tore it open eagerly. 

There was no — as it is called — begirming to 
the short epistle over which Florence cast 
her eyes, but the contents were as follows : — 

* You will, of course, read in the English 
papers of the event so terrible to us all which 
has followed on Mr. Fletcher's death. To 
you especially the subject must be full of 
frightfal and alarming interest ; but, shocked 
and horror-stricken as I am, it is impossible 
not to feel for you at a moment so awfuL 
The trial of my wronged and innocent friend, 
who is now suffering so cruelly for another's 
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crime, will take place at the Spring Assizes, 
and may the Almighty mercifully support her 
through the ordeal which she must undergo ! 
You will, I sincerely trust, consider well how 
it is your duty to act, and how heavy is the re- 
sponsibility under which you are lying. For 
myself I confess that, in this emergency, I am 
torn by a thousand conflicting emotions, and 
my path, although I admit it to my shame, 
does not seem to lie clear before me. One 
word, however, I must add, namely — that I 
have found in a secret drawer, where it had 
been evidently hidden by Mr. Fletcher, a paper 
which throws strong suspicion on a person 
now absent from England — on one, in short, 
whose duty it clearly is not to add a still 
more fearful item to a list of crimes which I 
deeply grieve to think is already fiill, and 
dark enough.' 

This was the substance of the letter — ^a 
letter which Florence Bernard, the wife of 
one short month, was reading to herself, when, 
looking up, she saw that she was not alone. 
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* My Florence !' said her husband, for he it 
was whose presence frightened her so 
strangely, * My Florence ! what a start you 
gave ! You are getting nervous, darling. Ah, 
I see the cause. Letters from England. One 
must be very young to wish for letters. 
There is not a surer sign that time is telling 
on us than when we see with more anxiety 
than pleasure a sealed-up letter put into our 
hands.' 

He suited — if I may be allowed the blun- 
der — the action to the word, and was in no 
haste to begin an inspection of the missives 
which fell (in a considerable large proportion) 
to his share. At last he fixed upon one, of 
which he broke the seal, and read its contents 
with a haste and agitation scarcely inferior to 
that which he had witnessed in his wife. 
She had her eyes upon him, and saw the 
shocked, pained look upon his face. 

' What is the matter ? ' she summoned 
courage to inquire, though in truth she was 
well-nigh desperate with suspense and fear. 
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'The matter, dearest? Why something 
too strange and impossible for belief;' and 
then he continued, as if to himself — * It is too 
scandalous. To think that she — ^that gentle, 
kind, unselfish woman should be accused of 
a crime so foul.' 

* Of what ? and who ? I do not under- 
stand you, Clayton;' and Florence^ as she 
fidtered out the words, drew her mantilla 
still closer round her face. 

* Of Cousin jChrissy — our poor old friend, 
whom they — but compose yourself, my dar- 
ling. This news will try you terribly, I am 
sure ; but never fear. She must and will be 
saved. They cannot find her guilty, and now 
that Gerald's health is better we will return 
to England, and bear her safely through this 
trial' 

On that night, as Florence Bernard, con- 
science-stricken and most miserable, lay with 
sleepless and wide-open eyes beneath the 
musquito-net which guarded her unrest not 
only from the hum of insects but from the 
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observation of those around her, — on that 
night, I say, the poorest wretch whose me- 
mory was unburthened by a crime, was hap- 
pier far than she, the object of whose high 
ambition had been attained, and the husband 
of whose love lay near her, in the deep slum- 
ber of a trusting and a guiltless heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CLAYTON HAS MISGIVINGS. 

By the same mail which brought to Florence 
the letter that filled her mind with such dire 
forebodings, there came one to Captain 
Gerald Bernard. He had not many corre- 
spondents in England, and although of 
near relations he had left behind him both 
a wife and sister, the sight of a letter directed 
to himself, not only surprised, but in a slight 
degree annoyed him. The epistle which on 
this occasion he received shall, inasmuch as 
it throws some light on previous occurrences, 
be given to the reader in full. 

* My dear Bernard, 

' If you are still, or if you even imagine 
yourself to be an invalid, a letter from home 
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will not be unwelcome. But I will not take 
more credit to myself than I deserve by 
asserting that Christian charity alone is at the 
bottom of this letter, for I have an object in 
view in writing to you which vnll soon make 
itself apparent. In the first place, say 
nothing to your brother of the advice I am 
about to give you. I trust to your honour 
in this matter as confidently as though you 
had bound yourself by a promise, and there- 
fore can go on fearlessly. An event has 
occurred — I allude to the committal to prison 
of poor Mrs. Fletcher — ^which will, I am sure, 
distress Clayton and his wifer greatly. Your 
brother's first impulse — if I know him as I 
think I do — will be to hasten home to Eng- 
land, and endeavour by his presence and his 
influence to aid this poor innocent woman. 
You will probably be surprised when I tell 
you in words of solemn warning that this 
must not be. I can enter into no particulars, 
neither can I explain in even the slightest 
degree my reason for urging this necessity 
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upon you ; but when I add my assurances 
that a terrible calamity would probably follow 
not only on Clayton's return, but on his 
knowledge of the contents of this letter, you 
will, I am sure, see the absolute necessity 
of acting according to my directions. Keep 
Olayton away from England; urge upon him 
your own ill-health and desire for change, 
and take him if possible still further away 
from home. Inoculate him if you can with 
a taste for yachting ; but at any rate, absence 
— ^at least for the present — is, I will not say 
a matter of life and death, but an object of 
vital importance to himself and all that 
belong to him. And now to conclude my 
letter by touching on pleasanter themes. I 
see your wife often with Mrs. Clavering, 
who is very fond of her. She says that Mrs. 
Gerald is pining greatly in your absence, and 
indeed I can believe it, for she looks worn 
and thin. Alick Harley is now an established 
inmate at Lord Ashington's. The old man 
regards him — as in fact he is — his heir, and 
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not a few young ladies are asking questiaoB 
about the little-known future earl— 'his^ ante- 
cedents, his appearance, and least of all, pro- 
bably in their estimation, of his character and 
disposition. And now, haying a long letter 
to write to Clayton, I must conclude, with 
many 'a good wish for your restoration 'to 
health, and with the '^compliments of the 
season," believe me, 

* Yours very truly,' 

* Ebnest Audaine/ 

Grerald was sorely puzzled by the reading 
of this mysterious epistle. More than once 
he cast his eyes over its evidently hastily- 
written lines, and each time his curiosity was 
heightened by its contents,* while the ultimate 
solving of the problem seemed fiirther re*, 
moved than even That his sister-in-law was 
in some way or other mixed up in the affitir, 
whatever it might be, appeared from the first 
moment evident to Captain Gerald's mind ; 
and grieved am I to confess — but for the 

k2 
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melancholy fact weak and wicked human 
nature is to blame, but nevertheless the ad- 
mission is a painful one — that for one passing 
moment the conviction gave no sorrow to 
one whose every sense of gratitude and 
brotherly affection should have led him to 
disbelieve as long as such a thing were pos- 
sible, that the stain of guilt or error rested 
on his brother's wife ! For one single mo- 
ment there was triumph and self-congratula- 
tion in Gerald Bernard's breast ; for many a 
time and often had he shrunk with anger and 
disdain from Clayton's warning voice, but 
now, when vague yet terrible misfortune 
seemed about to visit his sage elder brother, 
memory, which too often acts towards us as 
an enemy, took back his thoughts to days 
gone by, and whispered to him that he was at 
last avenged. 

But to do him only justice I must add, 
that scarcely had the Cain-like feeling flashed 
across his mind, when conscience whispered 
in her still small voice, and bade him think 
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again. Then there came in thronging num- 
bers, instances of that kind brother's goodness 
— gentle nursings, when with a touch tender 
as a woman's he had smoothed what seemed 
the dying pillow, and lessened with his sooth- 
ing voice the bitterness of parting sorrow. 
Was he not near hiiri now, too, to cheer and 
solace him in his banishment ; and had not 
Florence also bound him to her by the un- 
selfishness with which, even on her bridal 
day, she had left her home to join him in 
his pilgrimage, and tend upon him in his 
wanderings ? 

Gerald's self-reproach for his short-lived 
feeling of unbrotherly satis&ction was tho- 
roughly sincere, or at that point of his inward 
cogitations it would, probably, have occurred 
to him in corroboration of his previous sur- 
mises, that there might have been a motive 
for Florence's ready compliance with her hus- 
band's expressed wish to join the invalid in 
his health-seeking voyage; but Gerald was 
not a man given to looking either attentively 
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or alternately at two sides of a question, 
and therefore he resolved to dismiss for the • 
present, and as far as lay in his power, the 
subject of Ernest Audame's letter from his 
mind, determining, however, at the same 
time — (for well he knew that his correspon- 
dent was Hot one to lightly offer such advice 
as he had given) — ^to hold himself in readiness 
to act upon that counsel, and thus to perform 
with blind obedience his own humble part in 
saving Clayton from the perils by which he 
was environed. 

Meanwhile, the object of these anxious 
musings was enjoying himself, and endeavour- 
ing to intel^st the listless Florence in some 
home gossip which he also had received in 
a letter from the same friend whose myste- 
rious charge to his younger brother had 
excited so great an amount of wondering con- 
jecture in the latter's breast. A pleaisant 
letter-writer was Ernest Audaine, for he 
wrote without an effort at being entertaining, 
and jotted down his little scraps of informa- 
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tion» and his own playful or serious remarks, 
as the case might be, with a light and careless 
hand. In the present instance, his four 
closely-^written pages bore, on th^ whole, a 
character of more than ordinary gravity, for 
many causes contributed to depress the usually 
buoyant spirits of Ernest Audaine. Habitual 
and unvarying lightness of spirit in the absence 
of personal misfortune is, in the csase of an in- 
tellectual man, a strong proof of an indurated 
heart. After forty— (and Ernest Audaine 
had passed the period of life when, put the 
drag on careftiUy as you will, the down-hill 
process must and will go on) — after forty — 
the cares and anxieties of life are no longer 
to be shaken off with the happy insovciarux 
with which the youth of twenty casts his 
troubles to the winds, and makes amends for 
previous disappointments by driving largely 
on the Bank of Hope, drawing, too, without 
one fear that his bills will ever want renewing, 
or that the time must come when ' no 
assets ' will be the chilling answer that his 
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call for aid will meet with. But to return to 
the long and confidential communication 
which Clayton Bernard, not deeming that in 
so doing he would be considered guilty of a 
breach of trust, was reading aloud to Florence, 
as she lay upon her cushions beneath the 
shade of the Catalpa trees. 

* You see, darling,' remarked Clayton, who 
had carefully abstained from dwelling on 
those portions of the letter which alluded to 
Mrs. Fletcher's misfortune, and whose anxiety 
was concentrated on bringing to the beautiful 
face of his wife smiles which, after all, might 
as well have been tears, so full were they of 
mournful meaning. *You see, my darling, 
that your brother's star is decidedly on the 
ascendant, and that he is evidently expected 
to take an active part in the affairs of the 
great world he is to live in. Dear old Alick ! 
It is not easy to imagine his first appearance 
on so new a stage ! And, for my part, the 
idea of Alick Harley ambling in a lady's 
drawing-room, and dancing attendance on 
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a Lady Annabella Graham, is scarcely an 
agreeable one!' 

* I do so hope he will not be taken in to 
marry that odious — ^girl — I was going to say ; 
but really to call Louisa Graham a girl would 
be too absurd. In the first place, I dotft 
believe she ever was one — ^for it is utterly 
impossible that she could ever have had a 
young thought or feeling; and now she's 
forty, if she's a day.' 

* My age,' said Clayton, * but she does not 
look it, she is wonderfully well preserved.' 

' As you are, dear,' said Florence, as, with 
something of her old air of coaxing coquet- 
tishness, she stroked her husband's dark- 
brown beard with her little hand; *but Nature 
has done well for you what Art has made a 
bungling job of for that hardened London 
girl. How they must hate his being a clergy- 
man ! And he is such a regular one — not the 
least like you, love' — ^and she looked up with 
one of the smiles that had grown so rare of 
late into her husband's handsome face. 
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Rather to faer surprise, there was no an- 
swering glance of gaiety in his, as he replied 
in accents which savoured of self-accusation. 

* Unlike me, indeed, I greatly fear. But 
Florence, dearest, tell me in what you think 
this great dissimilitude consists* for to be a 
regular clergyman — ' 

^Hush!' broke in his wife playfully, and 
with a little of the reckless air and manner 
for which as a ^ fast young lady' she had till 
very lately been remarkable. * Hush ! it is 
too hot ; and I am anything but ready for a 
lecture on clerical duties. I like you as you 
are, and should be infinitely — ^I will not say 
disgusted, but something very like it— if I 
saw iny husband look and act as Alick does, 
with his slow speech, his shy, embarrassed 
manner, his severe white cravat, and— oh! 
horror of horrors ! — ^his learned-looking spec- 
tacles. Surely Lady Annabella will need all 
the Ashington wealth and titles to reconcile 
her to such an assemblage of bad qualities in 
a son-in-law ! 
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^But how will they contrive to come round 
him/ mused Clayton, ^with Alick's strict 
ideas, his unworidly notions, and his utter 
absence of vanity? * 

•Stop there,* interrupted Florence, *he is 
no more without that latter quality than 
either you or I are. Alick is, I grant, the 
most excellent of men, and why ? Because 
he has never been tempted. Women have 
never flattered him ; for my poor brother, as 
we all know, is very far from handsome, and 
till latdy he must have known that he pos- 
sessed not a single gift either of person or 
fortune which would win for him a woman's 
sfnile ; and now, in the hands of those crafty 
schemers, he will be a very child — a puppet, 
although a clerical one, of which they will 
pull the wires according to their good will 
and pleasure.' 

* He bore misfortune well,' put in Clayton, 
' and poverty and neglect neither soured his 
temper nor warped the expanded charity of 
his feelings.' 
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* And for that very reason the trial of 
prosperity will find him wanting/ persisted 
Florence. * The same nature cannot reason- 
ably be expected to bear with the like equa- 
nimity trials so diametrically opposite. But 
now tell me of Marian ! True, honest, ten- 
der-hearted Marian! Clayton, you never 
say half enough about that only sister of 
yours. I sometimes think you do not love 
her as she deserves ; and yet — ^ 

' Florence,' said Clayton, gravely, * you must 
never doubt my tenderness for Marian Claver- 
ing. It is true that she is one of whom I speak 
but little, for it is a sore and bitter subject that 
of my unhappy sister's lot, and one which — ^ 

* You do not think me worthy to sympa- 
thize in,' cried Florence,''impetuously. * You 
think perhaps that I am deaf and blind to all 
her wrongs, her temptations, and, as I believe, 
to her resistance ? Nay, forgive me,, dearest, 
if I have touched upon a forbidden theme, 
and try to deem me worthy of your confi- 
dence. I am a changed woman, Clayton, since 
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I became a wife, and things which only one 
short month ago I should have treated with 
a smile or a jest, appear to me in darker 
colours, and I could weep where I had laughed . 
before.' And Florence, as she laid her head 
upon her husband's arms, shed bitterer tears 
than he who wiped them from her eyes could 
guess the source of. 

*You are dearer to my heart, dear Flo- 
rence, now than ever,' was his kindly 
whisper, * dearer for the love you bear 
to my poor sister ! And yet the world might 
put the question, "Why we pity her?" 
She bears an honourable name — ^her hus- 
band, rich in earthly goods and well- 
considered, is no niggard of his gifts to her; 
and he — why, to the lookers-on at life's 
small dramas the man would seem a pattern 
husband! And yet — but no, we will not 
speak of her ; her story is so mixed up with 
that of one who — ' 

' With that of Ernest Audaine,' said Flo- 
rence, quietly. 
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Her husband started from his chair as the 
name struck upon his ears. 

*Good God!' he cried. *Why, Florence, 
surely you have never heard — have never 
guessed — that Ernest's name was coupled 
with my sister s ? ' 

But for his evident anguish, Florence, 
dearly as she loved him, could almost have 
smiled to think how her wise husband had 
lived within the world, though hardly of it; but 
seeing that a strange and deep emotion worked 
within him, she strove to throw some oil of 
peace upon the troubled waters she had raised. 

'Only my own conjecture, dearest,' she 
replied, 'only my own belief that were I 
punished with a husband such as Marian 
owns, I should not feel quite safe with Er — , 
with your most fascinating friend for ever 
near me, and — ' 

But Clayton stopped her in his turn, and 
with a look which reminded her that she had 
a part to play, he said with something almost 
approaching to sternness — 
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* Just now you told me you were changed, 
my Florence ; but when I hear such words 
from you I think I see again the giddy, 
thoughtless girl whose spirits sometimes 
conquered her discretion. We will not speak 
of Ernest now or Marian — "Let the dead 
past bury its dead" — and may we all have, as 
we most need, Charity for bygone errors — 
Faith to guide us safely now — ^and Hope to 
brighten years to come.' 

' While memory gilds the past,' quoted 
Florence, finishing the couplet with which, 
almost unconscious of its being a quotation, 
her husband had closed his sentence. 

*How sensitive he is,* she murmured to 
herself, on perceiving that she was alone. 
' How sensitive, and how fastidious in the 
matter of women's words and conduct! Ah! 
if he should ever know ! God help me — if he 
should ever know!' and with a heavy sigh 
Florence Bernard turned upon her pillow, 
and strove in vain by other thoughts to obtain 
a respite from her griefs and self-upbraidings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. GRAYTON MAKES READY FOR CHRISTMAS. 

It is to our own cold country that I must 
again conduct my readers, since our business 
— for the present, at least in the vineclad 
island, where * upon the Western wave there 
rests the broad bright sun ' — ^is over, and the 
current of my story carries us into the land 
of snow and frost, where (for it is still the 
leafless month of December) there are great 
festivities in rich men's houses, — ^family ga- 
therings in humbler households, and periodi- 
cal puddings are partaken of in poor men's 
cottages. In a small, but * decent ' house in 
what may now almost be called a London 
suburb, a busy, tidy little woman was making 
ready for the * merrie Christmas-time.' The 
kitchen in which her labours were carried on 
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was situated at the back of her four-roomed 
dwelling. It was of very limited dimensions, 
but light withal, and scrupulously clean, for 
Mrs. Grayton did not grudge her woman's 
household work, nor think it labour lost to 
make her husband's home a cheerful one. 
On the present occasion the dresser and 
chairs, and, indeed, every available article of 
furniture, were covered with the store of ever- 
greens from which the housewife chose the 
sprigs she wanted ; for Mistress Ellen Gray- 
ton was so fortunate as to stand high in the 
good graces of a large-hearted market gar- 
dener, by whom, on this same coming Christ- 
mas, she had been liberally supplied with 
gatherings of bright-berried holly, mistletoe 
set with its white cornelian gems, and the 
shining laurel leaves that branched across the 
high-up kitchen mantel-shelf. For this was 
Christmas-eve, and the mistress was busied 
in the yearly work of decking for the festive 
season the walls and windows of her cottage. 
On an old, wide leathern-bottomed chair a 
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man some twenty years older than herself 
was seated, and on his knee there prattled a 
little rosy girl who called him ^dada,' and 
who was the domestic tyrant of that small 
establishment. 

*Why, father, sure you're never letting 
Nelly have the ink — she'll be all over in a 
mess, and who's to clean it up, I'd like to 
know!' and Mrs. Grayton snatching up the 
little autocrat, bestowed some rapturous ma- 
ternal kisses on its fresh round cheeks. 

But Nelly, who was not to be bribed by 
this display of affection into the relinquish- 
ment of her so lately acquired treasure, 
commenced, and to the infinite delight of her 
'dada,' a series of struggles vhich ended in 
her being replaced upon her throne, from 
which she wielded triumphantly her queen- 
like sceptre, scattering the ink from Mr. 
Grayton's best quill pens, the while that 
gentleman watched his wife's proceedings 
witli the keenest interest. 

* A bit of holly on the warming-pan now, 
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Ellen,' he suggested ; * higher up, my lass. 
Why, it can see its own fiace shine again in the 
bright brass. Oh Lord ! if I wasn't such a 
poor helpless creature I'd not allow you to 
be a straining of yourself that way.' And 
Jemmy Grayton groaned a requiem over his 
departed strength, and almost forgotten youth- 
ful activity. 

* Never you mind, James,' responded his 
cheerful, bright-faced helpmate; *you take 
care of the child, and you'll have enough to 
do, for she's two people's work any day, 
bless her ! But James — you won't be cross 
now' — cross^ by the way, standing in this in- 
stance for nothing more unpleasant than 
regretful — *you won't be cross if we drink 
tea this evening in the parlour — Christmas- 
eve, you know, and Mrs. Driver coming.' 

* I'd rather not, my dear,' said Mr. Grayton 
with a sigh. * But as you please, in course — 
only about Mrs. Driver, there are odds about 
her coming, and she mayn't be let to — ' 

' She'll come,' remarked Ellen decisively. 

l2 
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^She likes, poor soul, to talk about her 
troubles. It's my belief that boy's a naughty 
fellow. I almost think that she's afeard of 
him.' 

* He'll turn out bad most likely, poor young 
chap ; and who's to wonder, brought up by 
that lot. A poor deformed small creature, 
too ; they're very cranky often, them are.' 

* How old is little Meelyus now ? ' asked 
Ellen. 

* How old ? Why, let me see,'— and Mr. 
Grayton began the process of assisting his 
memory by doing the well-known sum in 
addition on his thumbs and fingers — * he's — 
well, really now, I almost think — ^but time 
does pass so— I really almost think that little 
Meelyus must be gone fourteen.' 

* He doesn't look it.' 

* No — nor ten ; but don't you say a word, 
my dear, to Mrs. Driver, that you know his 
age, or anything about him. If she talks 
— why let her talk, that's all. It will do her 
good, poor soul, and us no harm.' 
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And having delivered himself of this wise 
decision, Mr, Grayton, who was in utter 
ignorance of Mrs. Driver's history antecedent 
to the birth of her son Amelius, and who, if 
the truth must be spoken, nourished a strong 
feeling of curiosity on the subject, lit his 
pipe, in the irrational belief that his wife 
knew nothing of the weakness of which he 
felt himself to be guilty. 

For a short time longer, it being early in 
the afternoon, Mrs. Grayton continued to 
place the sprigs of holly in the windows and 
over the fireplace, amongst the crockery that 
was ranged above the kitchen * dresser,' and 
in the more precious *chayny* ornaments 
that graced the parlour chimney-piece. When 
all was done, and the last littering leaf had 
been swept from off the floor, the thrifty 
housewife gazed round her approvingly. The 
kitchen looked very homelike, she thought, 
with its bright, red fire — just the fire for the 
toast — and with Grayton sitting there read- 
ing. Ah ! it was his Bible. She was glad of 
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that. And little Nelly — Heaven bless 
her ! — ^fast asleep upon her father s knee. 
Yes, it was very homelike, and she almost 
thought — well, it would give her old man 
pleasure if she gave up about the parlour ; 
and after all, she was a homely body, that 
poor, sickly Mrs. Driver, and she would just 
bring in the large arm-chair to seat her in, 
and then for all the world she would be as 
comfortable as the queen herself. 

* But, gracious goodness ! ' cried out Mrs. 
Grayton, when she had arrived at this point 
of her cogitations, ^gracious goodness! If 
there isn't her own self come already, and 
baby not a-bed yet ; and I — James, dear — I 
must go to the door, and do you look after 
little Nelly; 

Another glance, however, directed towards 
the silent man, convinced her that he had 
joined his daughter in the land of dreams, so, 
fearing to trust her treasure any longer in 
that careless keeping, the mistress of the 
house took the child gently in her arms. 
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and hastened to give admittance to her 
visitor. 

Mrs. Driver, as she was habitually called, 
although it may be as well to state the 
name was an alias — Mrs. Driver was a small, 
spare woman, of some thirty years of age. 
Perhaps this estimate of her age may be a 
little flattering, and that in reality, little 
* Carry Driver * — ^as she was generally called — 
might fairly own to being on the wrong side 
of that most serious turning point in woman's 
existence. Be this, however, as it may, it is 
certain that the lady's appearance fully 
warranted the supposition which many — 
Ellen Grayton amongst the rest — entertained 
that she had yet to * see ' thirty ; and this, 
despite the living evidence of her precocious 
maternity in the person of the boy whom 
we have heard designated as Amelius. 

She had been, and indeed she might still 
be called, a very attractiveJooking woman, 
although there was that in her face which 
told a tale of early passion, withering disap- 
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pointment, dissipation, and despair. The 
storms of life had swept heavily over the 
weak, trembling reed, which, in the world's 
wilderness, had raised its feeble head only to 
be shaken by the wind and sorely tempest- 
tossed. Vainly had the lonely creature 
striven against a war of adverse circum- 
stances, powerful enough to crush the strong- 
est mind and tame the bravest breast. The 
campaign had been but short, but victory had 
not been to the weak ; and conquered hope- 
lessly, the lonely woman lived to add another 
to the dreary list of proofs that the fallen 
have no friends, and the weak but few sup- 
porters. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CARRr DRIVER SEES A GHOST, 

' Well, ma'am, and how goes this gay world 
with you this afternoon ? ' 

This was Jemmy Grayton's greeting to the 
guest who, in pursuance with her wifelike 
concession, Mistress Ellen had just intro- 
duced into her warm and cheerful-looking 
kitchen. 

Nearly fourteen years, as the speaker had, 
with tolerable accuracy calculated, must have 
elapsed since the youthful attractions of Carry 
Driver, added to his sympathy with her 
forlorn condition, had drawn Mr. Grayton 
into a close intimacy with the then in- 
teresting widow. His heart had been a 
good deal touched in those days, and 
but for the influence of the man who had 
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contrived to possess himself of a share in his 
secrets, which was as fatal to his comfort as 
it was likely to be detrimental to his future 
prospects, it is probable that the career in life 
of the unfortunate Caroline might have been 
both a happier and a less erring one. But 
such a result would have been &r from satis- 
factory to two grasping individuals, who at 
that period arrogated to themselves the right 
to dispose of Mrs. Driver's fate. She was not 
destitute of worldly goods in those her early 
days of widowhood ; but when, for she was 
singularly improvident, her riches took to 
themselves wings and flew away, the grasp- 
ing pair encouraged her departure from 
their house, in order to seek from the few 
relations she possessed the means of future 
existence for herself and her child. Leaving 
little Amelius in the charge of the worthy 
couple, who faithfully promised to perform 
during her absence their parents' part towards 
him, Mrs. Driver set out alone upon her not 
over-promising-looking pilgrimage. 
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Of what occurred during her wanderings 
— ^of the hardships she endured — and the 
many disappointments and mortifications 
which, as a woman alone and beautiful 
(those two in other womens' eyes unpar- 
donable offences), she was fated to undergo, 
it is not at the present expedient to dwell 
upon, for this digression has been already 
more than long enough. Nor is it necessary, 
seeing that in another chapter the early ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Driver with Jemmy Gray- 
ton must be fully accounted for, to dilate 
upon the juvenile, and, alas ! not over credit- 
able history of Ellen's ?io w repentant husband. 
Suffice it to say, that the date of his trans- 
gressions was a very remote one, and that 
Mr. Grayton, albeit often haunted by the 
memory of his boyish offences, had now for 
many years continued to lead a life of respect- 
ability and usefulness. When he had arrived 
at more than middle age he had the good for- 
tune to obtain the office of Parish-rate col- 
lector, and in that capacity he gained the 
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hand and affections of the excellent woman 
who, notwithstanding nearly a quarter of a 
century's difference in age, had never failed 
either in her love or duty ; and who now, for 
the fijfth time, was employing herself in the 
pleasant duty of garnishing her husband's 
house for the cheerful Christmas time. 

* Well, ma'am, and how goes the world 
with you this afternoon ? ' 

* Much as usual,' replied Carry, wearily, as 
Ellen, who was, as her friends said, ^ a 
thoughtful little body,' took from the tired 
woman's hand a little basket that she car- 
ried, and removed her plain black cloak and 
bonnet. 

* Much as usual ; every one looks very 
happy — every one but me;' and she seated 
herself opposite to Jemmy, by the fireside. 

* And how's Amelius ? ' inquired Mrs. 
Grayton, who, judging from her own feelings, 
deemed that the surest way of cheering up a 
mother was to ask her questions of her 
children. 
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* Much as usual/ repeated Carry, who, 
with her habitually pale face flushed by exer- 
cise, looked almost as young and interesting 
as in the days when in her widow's weeds 
she charmed the fancy of the lawy'er^s clerk. 
* Much as usual — ^Amelius, though he looks 
so weak, isn't often ailing now/ 

' Then why didn't the boy come here with 
you, Mrs. Driver? It's Christmas eve, you 
know, when friends and families should be 
altogether. Christmas eve ! The good old time 
come round again ! and I — why, what a for- 
getful fellow I have been ! Pve never said a 
"merry Christmas" to you, nor yet **and 
many happy returns." Better late than 
never! Take 'em now, ma'am, will you? 
— and beg pardon for the o-mission.' 

Mrs. Driver, rather to the surprise of the 
kind-hearted couple, made no response to 
this outburst of stereotyped Christmas * com- 
pliments,' but kept her eyes fixed on the fire, 
while a deeper shade of melancholy gathered 
on her face. 
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At last she spoke. 

' It's all Amelius/ she began ; but still she 
did not look at those kind, friendly faces, but 
only seemed to see the red light of the hurtl- 
ing coals. 'It's all Amelius. They had 
better just have left me as I was. What 
good has all this finding out and bringing 
back done to me ? I've had some dreadful 
troubles in my time. I was a little girl 
when they began — a very little girl — not 
near so old as my own son is now. I don't 
know why it is that some of us have so much 
to bear that don't deserve it — certainly not 
at first,' she added, correcting herself, and 
looking very conscience-stricken. 

* Don't talk of what's gone by, dear — don't 
now,' said Ellen, gently. She had drawn a 
chair to the poor woman's side, and was softly 
patting the hand that lay so helplessly on 
her knee. It was very good of Ellen to urge 
this silence on her friend ; for, excellent wife 
and self-denying Christian though she was, a 
feeling of curiosity was strong within her as 
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she spoke the words. But virtue in this in- 
stance met with its due reward, for Mrs. 
Driver, evidently finding it a relief to talk, 
and feeling certain of the sympathy of her 
auditors, continued the reminiscences of her 
youth. 

* I'm sure I don't know why I speak of 
what's gone by,' she said ; ^ perhaps it's all 
Amelius. I loved my mother very dearly — 
and I thought to have my child's love too. 
It was a dreadful day — the day they wrote 
me that they lost the boy — and then the 
letter came which told me he was dead ! I 
never lost the wish to do what's right till 
then. But when I'd nothing left me — mother 
gone, and my one sister — ah, it's very true 
that one disgrace brings others with it ! One 
loses shame, you see — ^yes — ^I believe that's 
it. My mother was so very beautiful ! I 
meant to talk of her to-day, and brought her 
picture — look at it, and tell me what you 
think of her sweet face.' 

It was in truth a lovely portrait that Mrs. 
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Driver took from the small basket she had 
brought, and displayed to the admiring eyes 
of Grayton and his wife. It was that of a 
fair, blue-eyed woman, whose complexion, of 
a rich and creamy white, was set off to ad- 
vantage by the black velvet dress, which dis- 
played far more of her beautifully-formed 
bust and shoulders than are usually exhibited 
in a lady's customary evening dress. 

* Beauty is a dangerous snare,' said Gray- 
ton, seriously, as he closed the miniature, and 
gave it back to Carry. 

* She must have been very beautiftil,' re- 
marked Ellen, careful not to disappoint the 
daughter of the hoped-for praise. * She must 
have been very beautiful — but you are not like 
her, for your eyes are dark, while hers — ' 

* I was my father's image ; she has often 
told me so,' interrupted Carry, speaking with 
some abruptness. * She used to kiss me — 
oh, so fondly, when she said it — and often, 
after she married again — I could not bear 
that marriage — she would cry over me. 
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and kiss my eyes, and say they were my 
father's.' 

* How could she marry, if she loved your 
father's memory so dearly ? ' questioned 
Ellen, 

* I cannot tell. We were not poor — at 
least I think not — but we seemed to have 
few friends. One, I remember, often came 
— a tall, dark gentleman, who stayed for 
hours ; and when he went away, my mother 
often sat for a whole evening, looking sad 
and crying bitterly. She did not wish me, I 
am sure, to know his name — but it was Ash- 
ington : I saw it at the bottom of a letter. 
The last time that he came, my mother 
fainted — oh, so dead away, that he was 
forced to ring for help, and we — that is, our 
only servant and myself— came running in. 
1 was a child of only ten years old, but felt 
myself quite able to assist my mother ; and 
was so angry— ah, how plain the time comes 
back to me — when Ashington-^Lord Ash- 
ington he was — I found that out in after- 
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years, when'— but I have promised not to 
speak of that — ^he took me quietly by the 
shoulders, and pushing me from the room, 
locked the door upon me.' 

* That was very hard,' said Ellen, indig- 
nantly; *and your poor mother lying in a 
faint/ 

* I never saw him again,' continued Carry, 
who did not appear to have noticed the inter- 
ruption; * and within a week of that day my 
mother married again. I don't know how 
she made the man's acquaintance. He had 
never come to visit us, at least I thought not, 
but my mother often sent me out to walk 
with Bridget, who was our servant-maid — so, 

perhaps, this Mr. . No, I will not tell 

you his name — I will never tell any one his 
name,' she repeated, with a determined energy 
which quite startled Mrs. Grayton. *And 
then,' she went on to say, after a short pause 
which she had spent in the endeavour to 
recover herself, — *then my little sister was 
bom"— and— and my poor mother died ! Died 
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on a Christmas eve, with a dark man standing 
at her bed's foot with a revengeful face; 
whilst I — a wretched, lonely, motherless child 
— was not allowed to hear her parting words, 
and could only kiss her precious face when 
her closed eyes could see my tears no longer, 
and her ears were deaf to the loud sobs that 
broke out of my heart/ 

When the narrator had reached this point 
in her mournful story, she looked up for the 
first time upon the two whose eyes were fixed 
upon her, and seeing that they pitied her, she 
gave way entirely to the deep emotion which 
the recital of her childish sorrows had called 
up within her. 

' Yes ; it was on Christmas eve,' she said, 
* and from that hour for seven long years the 
miserable time passed on which changed me 
from a child into the woman. I will not 
talk to you of that weary trial. I bore it 
as I could, and would have borne it longer 
for my little sister's sake — only that — ' but 
here her agitation fairly mastered her; and 

m2 
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it was only after the caressing words of Ellen 
Grayton had restored her to some degree of 
composure that she contrived to murmur, — 
* You wondered that I seemed so gloomy on 
a Christmas eve, when all the world is 
merry ? You do not wonder now that I have 
told you how my mother died that day, and 
you will marvel less when I declare as so- 
lemnly as that I truly trust for pardon from 
my God, that last night — ^last night, mind — 
as I lay half asleep, with the white moon 
staring through my window — my mother — 
my dead mother — stood before me I There 
was another and a smaller figure standing 
close behind her, and holding to her skirt. 
She looked so pale and wan in the blue 
moonlight that I did not feel afraid. Why 
should we fear the spirits of the dead who 
loved us ? But yet I shuddered as she came 
close to me, and stood there gazing silently. 
I could not speak, I trembled so ; but when 
she turned to go, I uttered a wild scream 
that made her pause, and stooping down she 
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pressed her cold lips to my forehead. I 
believe I fainted, for that is all I know. And 
when I looked again, the moon was hidden 
by a cloud, and I was quite alone.' 

It was in vain that both Grayton and his 
wife made use of all the usual arguments to 
convince their visitor that her imagination 
had deceived her into the belief that the 
spirit of her deceased parent had appeared to 
her. 

' For my part,' argued Grayton, after the 
evident failure of every other form of reason- 
ing, — * for my part, I can't for the life of 
me understand why any good could come 
of such a visit, and so I don't believe in it. 
Come, let us have a cup of tea and chase the 
blues away. There's better times a'coming ! 
that I tell you, Mrs. Driver. You just wait a 
bit — and keep your heart up, — Ellen, where's 
the baby ? — and tell us all about your little 
fellow, ma'am. He'd grown (I thought) a 
bit the last time I saw him.' 

But Carry was not to be cheered by any 
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of these well-meant allusions to her son's 
personal improvement ; and, after uttering a 
short apology to her host for her lowness of 
spirits, she sipped her tea in silence; and 
even the presence of little Nellie, and her 
joyous infant's prattle, failed to bring a smile 
to her lip, or a brighter light to her faded, 
tear-dimmed eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THE LAWYERS SETTLED IT. 

But in order to understand and sympathize 
with Mrs. Driver's woes, it will be advisable to 
look back for a few moments into the history 
of the past, albeit that past is little likely to 
embellish the view of Carry's present condi- 
tion, or to gild the darkened future of her 
life. 

Many a year had passed away since James 
Grayton — in those days the humblest of a 
small attorney's clerks — had first become ac- 
quainted with the girl whose name as Carry 
Driver had since become familiar to him. 
The attorney to whose service he was at that 
period bound was a relation, and not a very 
distant one, of Carry's mother; and at a 
period when the inexperienced country girl 
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(who had been induced by a poor but well-born 
gentleman to contract with him a secret, but 
certainly a valid, marriage) stood in need of ^ 
professional advice, Mr. Cawthome was ap- 
pealed to, and gave it — ^to all appearance — 
gratis. 

It did not, however, suit the purpose of the 
man of law to confide entirely to his client 
either his opinion of her case, or his ultimate 
purpose as regarded his young relation's 
future. That the marriage— -which had taken 
place in Scotland — was one which could 
hold good in law he never for an instant 
doubted, but this mental decision he refrained 
from communicating to Carry, who, fortu- 
nately for the success of his schemes, was 
neither gifted with a clear discernment, nor 
afflicted with a suspicious nature. It is 
doubtful whether she was even aware that 
the chance of an earl's coronet for her son 
depended on the validity of her marriage, 
for hers had been a strange and uneulighten- 
ing bringing up, and her young soldier-hus- 
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band, within a week of his hurried nuptials, 
had been obliged to join his regiment, which 
was warring amidst the Kloofs of Southern 
Africa, and from which far-distant, and, at 
that time, ill-go vemed country Edward Harley 
was fated never to return. 

For a longer period, and in a greater de- 
gree than they would have cared to own, 
vague but startling reports of a marriage 
which might interfere with more distant 
claimants to its title and estates, had harassed 
and rendered uneasy various branches of the 
family tree of Ashington. The world knew 
next to nothing of this hidden skeleton. 
There were surmises, it is true, of * some- 
thing wrong,' and not a few of those who 
plume themselves upon the questionable pri- 
vilege of being behind the scenes of life's 
strange drama, were wont to throw out hints 
of future troubles that awaited the race of 
Harley, and of a claimant, troublesome and 
difficult to be rid of, to its ancient honours. 
Of the real nature of these anxieties and 
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of the measures taken to remove their cause 
Mr. Cawthome was better informed; for it 
was to him that the widowed Carolijie (who 
had assumed the name of Harley) betook 
herself for counsel, when, through the agency 
of Lord Ashington's solicitor, she received an 
offer which plunged her into a sea of doubt 
and irresolution. 

He was a crafty and a far-seeing man, that 
trusted negotiator in a case so firaught with 
mystery and danger to the noble family whose 
interests he served; but Mr. Bracebridge was 
fully equal to the emergency. He did not — ^nay, 
he could not — reconcile it to his conscience to 
hide from the widow that there were circum- 
stances in her favour. For instance, there were 
the deaths at some future period of Lord 
Ashington and three elderly collaterals, whose 
chances of becoming peers of the realm were 
greater far than those of her own pining 
infant. To be sure, these gentlemen had 
healthy lives and were by no means past a 
marriageable age : but then, on the other 
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hand, her child might die ; and even were she 
so fortunate as to keep him, she might not, 
after his survival of his aged relatives, be 
blessed with a purse sufficiently long to give 
trouble to the Harley family, and put their 
rightful number of fees into the lawyers' 
pockets. 

Having entered thus judiciously into the 
question, Mr. Bracebridge at once perceived 
that he had been successful in eradicating irom 
the weak mind of the young widow any hopes 
of ultimate aggrandisement which she had 
been sanguine enough to form, and he there- 
fore proceeded to lay before the soirdisard 
Mrs. Harley the proposition in regard to 
compromise which his client had empowered 
him to make. Taking advantage of the evi- 
dent poverty under the pressure of which the 
lonely woman, whose youth and inexperience 
— for she was some years under twenty — 
should have pleaded in her favour with that 
hard-headed elderly lawyer, the latter, having 
first stipulated that the written proof of a 
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Scotch marriage should be placed within his 
hands, named the sum of one thousand pounds 
as the price of her concession. 

To Carry, who had lately felt how hard it 
was to want the almost necessary creature- 
comforts for herself and her young child, the 
offer seemed a generous one, and the sum itself 
a bountiful provision for the future. Impressed, 
therefore, with this conviction, she would not 
have hesitated a moment in her acceptance 
of the terms proposed had not the sudden 
appearance of a third party interested in the 
debate interrupted for the moment its con- 
tinuance. On seeing Mrs. Harley's visitor, 
the lawyer, whose keen instinct had almost 
led him to suspect the truth, namely, that 
she was the landlady whose miserable rent 
was overdue, took up his well-brushed hat and 
natty umbrella in preparation for departure. 

* You will think over the subject, and give 
me an answer to-morrow,' were his parting 
words ; * and remember that a thousand 
pounds is a good round sum, and not to be 
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met with every day/ he added facetiously, 
as with what Carry considered offensive fami- 
liarity, he squeezed her hand at parting. 

In default of other friends and acquaint- 
ances, Carry had grown familiar with the 
woman in whose house she lodged ; and in- 
deed, since necessity had compelled her to 
entreat for time in her payment for the 
wretched accommodation which the house 
afforded, there were few of the unhappy 
widow's secrets which had not been confided 
to the custody of Mrs. Thomson. The latter 
was by profession what is called a * monthly 
nurse,' and considerable were often the 
profits that accrued to her from the exercise 
of her calling ; for although the clients she 
could boast of were not what— in her own 
language — would have been designated as 
' tip-top quality,' they were a * good paying 
sort,' and perquisites were plentiful; added 
to whioh, there was a branch of trade, kept 
in the background, it is true, but closely 
connected with Mrs. Thomson's line of busi- 
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ness, and into that branch the worthy woman 
had found it her interest to enter. 

On the present occasion, and seeing that 
the landlady of No. 20, Short's Gardens — it 
is a wretched narrow street, rich reader, 
running at right angles to a larger one called 
High Street— on the present occasion, then, I 
repeat, and perceiving that the landlady was 
primed with ammunition of strong remon- 
strance which was all ready for explosion, 
Mrs. Harley, without hesitation, informed 
her landlady of the tempting proposal which 
the gentleman in black had made to her, and 
of the strong inclination she felt to accept it 
without hesitation. 

Mrs. Thomson had listened eagerly to her 
lodger s revelation of her coming prosperity, 
and now, seated in the best arm-chair, and 
with her fat hands (for as is customary with 
those of her profession she was rather an un- 
wieldy woman) thrust comfortably into her 
apron pockets, she declared her opinion as 
follows : — 
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* Don't you be in a 'urry, my dear. Them 
as makes that offer '11 make another, and it 
don't look well to take the first.' 

' But,' suggested Carry to her loquacious 
adviser, * but a bird — ' 

* Yes, I know ; a bird in the bush, and all 
that. But that's neither ere nor there ; what 
we wants is sense, and another lawyer's 'ead. 
You don't appen to know a lawyer — do you 
now?' 

* Yes, I do,' said Carry, * at least I ought 
to. Vye a cousin, whose name is Cawthome ; 
he lives in Holborn somewhere, and I could 
see him any day.' 

* A cousin, is it ? ' mused Mrs. Thomson. 
*Well, I'm not quite sure that's good. I 
never saw much use in relations, I didn't. 
But wouldn't it be best to wait for Thomson? 
Thomson could be vmtten to at the lady's 
place in Devonshire, where he lives servant. 
Per aps the gentleman 'ud wait. There can't 
be no great 'urry, I should think.' 

But Carry's wants were too pressing, and 
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her anxiety to take possession of the tempting 
bribe too overpowering to admit of the delay- 
recommended by her more cautious friend; 
and the next morning saw her on her way to 
Mr. Cawthorne's dingy chambers in Gray's 
Inn Lane. 

Two or three years had elapsed since the 
attorney (who was a man of middle age, 
spare and thin, with an air of ill health per- 
vading his whole manners and appearance) 
had either seen or heard of the relative who 
now, in the form of a remarkably pretty 
young widow, clad in the deepest mourning, 
requested, through his clerk, an interview 
with her relation. 

* Show her in, Grayton,' said the master, 
looking up wearily from a letter he was 
writing, * show her in, but tell, her that I'm 
very busy. Those women never know when 
to go,' he added to himself. * They're all 
calculation ; like to take out the full value of 
the six-and-eightpence, 1 suppose ;' and even 
as he finished his ungallant soliloquy, the 
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woman whose unexpected coming had ex- 
cited his natural irritability, was ushered by 
the clerk into his master's sanctum. 

It is needless to dwell upon the particulars 
of the interview, which ended, after the dura- 
tion of two hours, in Mr. Cawthome's ob- 
taining what he called temporary possession 
of the important document, his anxiety to 
obtain which the wily Bracebridge had been 
so desirous to conceal. 

* This is sor very serious a matter, my 
dear cousin,' he remarked with affectionate 
earnestness, * that I cannot take upon myself 
to advise you without having counsers 
opinion on the subject; To-morrow after- 
noon, I think you say, is the time fixed for 
your reply to Mr. Bracebridge — Is it so? 
Well, come again to-morrow, say at twelve, 
and then we can decide how we had better 
act. Good-by, my dear. God bless you — 
mind the stairs, they're very dark. At twelve 
to-morrow. Don't be later — punctuality is 
the soul of business.' And having, with a 
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smile upon bis thin lips, conducted the young 
widow to the door, Mr. Cawthorne was left 
alone to his reflections. 

On the day following, Mrs. Harley proved 
that the lawyer's parting advice had not been 
thrown away upon her, for in spite of Mrs. 
Thomson's entreaties that she would wait 
till her husband, who had been written to, 
and whose advent was hourly expected, should 
arrive, the widow was punctual to her ap- 
pointment, and the clock had scarcely struck 
the mid-day hour, when she stood at the 
attorney's door. 

The colloquy was on this second occasion 
of far shorter duration, and at its con- 
clusion it was decided, to Carry's infinite 
relief and satisfaction, that the offer made by 
Mr. Bracebridge should be accepted, and 
that the marriage proofs which were restored 
to her by Cawthorne should be given up to 
the Harley family. 

Some of the events that followed may be 
summed up in a few words« Cawthorne, 
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who was grasping and unscrapulous, drew 
largely on the sum which, by his professional 
advice, had fallen into his weak-minded rela- 
tion's hands; and as for her — poor lonely 
soul — who had so rashly sold her young son's 
birthright, there soon remained but little of 
the money which had been its price ! For, 
cast off by her family, and dependent for 
companionship on the scheming pair who in 
a thousand ways had compassed her about 
with snares and pitfalls. Carry Driver (she 
had assumed the first name that had occurred 
to her) soon began to fall hopelessly both in 
the moral and the social scale. 

When Thomson, who was in the service as 
a butler of an opulent lady in the West of 
England, came to London on his wife's sum- 
mons, — he had obtained three weeks' leave of 
absence in order to, as he termed it, ^ look 
about him,' — it chanced^ curiously enough 
and most unfortunately, as it afterwards 
proved, for some whom the event concerned, 
that the confidential upper servant of the 

n2 
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little skilled in nurselike craft, that when the 
poor thing's tiny limbs were hot with fever, 
and its rigid form gave warning of a coming 
convulsion, she could but scream and wring 
her hands, whilst Mrs. Thomson — ^ bless her 
for it ' — was always ready with her resources, 
and would clap the baby on the back or into 
its warm bath in the twinkling of an eye, 
and, according as the infant's case demanded, 
administer the several remedies she was in 
the habit of emplojdng. 

As long as Mrs. Driver's wealth lasted, 
she remained a welcome inmate of Thomson's 
house, and was treated by both master and 
mistress with great respect and consideration. 
In the course of the worthy major-domo's 
furlough, that gentleman made the most of 
his time, and took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that fell in his way of cementing 
the renewed intimacy which, through Mrs. 
Driver's agency, had been brought about 
with the attorney's clerk. Everything at 
that period seemed to happen advantageously 
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for the owner of the humble house in Short's 
Gardens, and firom one event in particular, 
which took place about a week after the 
settlement of Mrs. Driver's ^little" affiiir/ 
Thomson nourished the most sanguine hopes 
of future advantage. 

The occurrence in question was neither 
more nor less than the almost sudden death 
of Mr. Cawthome himself. Although, as I 
have previously remarked, he was a lean, 
spare man, he had already suffered from two 
attacks of apoplexy — nervous apoplexy the 
doctors called it, and they had therefore been 
especially careful not to warn him that in all 
probability the third attack would close the 
Cawthome accounts for ever. It came ! that 
third — ^we will not call it warning, but that 
mortal blow struck by the Reaper's hand. 
The * bearded grain' was full-— of what ? Of 
the seeds of wickedness, or of the blessed 
gatherings fit for a harvest of the blessed 
ones? Alas, poor sinner! The warning, 
which had been in mercy given him, had 
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been withheld from him by his fellows, and 
the deathbed repentance, of which some one 
has beautifully said that in the Book of God 
'a single instance was given that we might 
not despair, and only one, lest we should 
presume' — even the chance of a deathbed 
repentance was denied to Peter Cawthorne ! 
The only articulate words which after his 
seizure he was able to utter were addressed 
to James Grayton, and they were in allusion 
to a certain precious paper the dying man 
represented as being of the last importance 
to some one — ^and that one, as far as 
Grayton could catch his meaning, was Carry 
Driver. 

Grayton believed himself alone with his 
old master when the words were said — be- 
lieved himself alone, too, when not many 
minutes after he closed the dead man's eyes, 
and reverently drew a covering over his dis- 
torted features. But in all this belief he 
deceived himself, for when, an hour later, he 
proceeded to search in the direction pointed 
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to for the document on which the lawyer 
had set such store, Thomson, to his utter 
surprise and consternation, stepped forward 
from behind the thick serge bed-curtains, 
and coolly informed his friend that they must 
share and share alike in the secret and the 
booty ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AMELIUS REGISTERS A VOW. 

It is still the month of December, in the 
evening time : and still, the scene of which I 
write lies in the great City and amidst its 
humblest occupants. The house in Short's 
Gardens where Carry Driver lived, was a 
poor place enough — ^a place, indeed, where 
nothing bright or healthy could have seemed 
at home, and where the human struggle for 
a bare existence went on everlastingly. 

A very mockery, in truth, appears the semi- 
rural name of that old time-grimed street — 
and yet its dingy, smoke-stained walls arise 
so near the place where flowers are seen to 
bloom in plenty for the rich, — that one might 
almost fancy the incongruous appellation was 
once less destitute of meaning. 
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In only one of the small houses in the 
street was there any external evidence of the 
near neighbourhood of the great flower mar- 
ket ; but in one window there gleamed out 
upon the dubious light a well-nursed green- 
house plant. It could not flourish long in 
that close place, but for the moment, the 
sweet damask-rose with all its numerous buds 
opened its soft petals to the uncleaned win- 
dows, and showed no signs of withering. 

In the small room where the bright flower 
was turning its short-lived beauty to the 
coming twilight, only one occupant, and that 
one an unhealthy, peevish-looking boy, was 
visible. He was stretched out fiiU length on 
the well-worn fug before the fire — ^a fire of 
which, small though it was, he tried to make 
the most ; for every time a tiny coal fell out 
upon the hearth, he picked it up with care, 
and placed it where it might do its best to 
feed the flickering flame. He was well clad 
himself — not in the height of fashion cer- 
tainly, for as he stretched his thin legs out 
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along the hearth, the coarse wann trowsers, 
wrinkling up, betrayed — besides the bony 
shanks — stockings of thick gray woollen, and 
shoes of the kind called ' high-lows,' which 
were of the roughest, strongest make. 

The boy's age was about fifteen, but 
his face, both in features and expression, 
would lead you to imagine he was older than 
his years. There was much regularity in the 
lineaments, and the eyes deep set, and very 
dark, might have been called beautiful but 
for the cunning expression which lurked 
within them, and destroyed their charm. 

Altogether, Amelius Driver (for, as the 
reader has probably already conjectured, the 
dwarf was no other than that ill-fated boy) 
was, despite the beauty of his features, not 
an object on which the eye would love to 
dwell. He had the precociously keen look 
which belongs peculiarly to the deformed; 
his head was large — and his teeth, as is often 
the case with unhealthy children, were black- 
ened and decayed. 
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The occupation of Yussy (as he was gene- 
rally called in the neighbourhood of Short's 
Gardens) appeared to be an engrossing one — 
for a pack of dirty ca!rds were spread on the 
floor beside him, and in sundry little heaps 
he placed and replaced other cards, chang- 
ing them often as his skill in combinations 
prompted him, and evidently following out 
a plan concocted in the recesses of his own 
crooked mind. Every now and then an ex- 
clamation of impatience would escape him, 
and sometimes, when his exasperation was at 
its height, the thin, projecting legs would 
kick out wildly at some imaginary enemy, as 
if thereby the boy could throw away the 
steam of his indignant spirit. But cold, cun- 
ning, and it is to be feared, cruel, as all who 
knew the unprepossessing Yus^y believed him 
to be, the so-long neglected * love child' had 
two human weaknesses — two strong affec- 
tions that almost redeemed his nature, and 
proved that, had his rearing but been better 
cared for, the world might have held one 
reprobate the less. Left, as we have seen, in 
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the care of the needy, grasping people, of 
whom one at least was in partial ignorance 
of what Fate might have possibly yet in store 
for the neglected child, Yussy hlEtd early 
grown to look upon his fellow-beings with 
no kindly eyes. From his very babyhood he 
had no memory but that of cuffs and angry 
words. To lie, and take from others what he 
coveted had never seemed to him a sin ; but, 
on the contrary, he would boast with other 
boys — street boys — neglected children like 
himself, of petty thefts, and cunning &lse- 
hoods told to screen his misdeeds. 

His education had been limited in the ex- 
treme. He could read print with difficulty ; 
and as for writing, it is doubtful whether if 
necessity had required him to affix his signa- 
ture to a legal xlocument, he would not have 
been obliged to use *his mark' — instead of 
the letters forming Amelius Driver s name. 
But I have said that he had two redeeming 
qualities, and they were these. The hunch- 
backed, dwarfish youth, the almost pariah of 
his kind, loved dogs and flowers — the formey 
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with a passion born of his heart's entire desti- 
tution of all home-affection, and the latter with 
an inborn sentiment of beauty with which, 
sparing as had been her hand in other gifts, 
nature had endowed him. 

As soon as Yussy was able to be of use to 
Mrs. Thomson, whose grocer's shop was in 
a small street near to Oxford Street, that 
worthy lady turned the boy to some account. 
He used to run of errands for her, and soon 
learnt to pilfer cleverly, being in ignorance 
probably of that portion of the Catechism 
which enjoins us to keep our hands from 
picking and stealing, as well as our tongues 
from evil speaking, lying, and slandering. 
Many were the cuffi and blows bestowed on 
Yussy by his mistress when his levies on the 
new-baked, tempting loaf, or the butter 
wrapped up in the well-thumbed playbill, 
became too glaring to be overlooked. He 
used to howl and scream at first, when, for 
the yielding to that sore temptation, the 
heavy hand fell sharp upon his head; but 
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soon he grew to bear the pain with silent suU 
kiness, and as the years rolled on and Yussy's 
strength increased, the blows decreased in 
number, while the daily work grew harder 
still. He had men's tasks to do when little 
more than twelve years old, and had the 
shop to clean; sometimes, too, he had to 
wait upon small customers, from whom he 
often, in some way or other, managed to exact 
a percentage on their small purchases, which 
served to give him some few pleasures. 
Master Yussy at this period of his life kept 
shocking company, living a good deal with 
men and boys who earned their living in pre- 
carious ways, and did not look more honest 
people boldly in the face when they asked 
questions of him. Still, money, by degrees 
and by small coins at first, came into the 
lad's possession. For many a month he had 
hoarded up stray pence and halfpence till 
they had become dignified as shillings ; but 
not content with that great change, he longed 
for greater, and never rested in his greedy 
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scraping till two bright golden sovereigns 
rested on his palm. He did not keep them, 
nor gloat upon his rich possessions as a young 
miser would.; but took them to a dog-breedW 
he knew, and changed the gold away for a 
small creature, grey, wiry-haired, and * var- 
mint,' but with a bluff, good face and honest 
eyes, that told at once how faithfol * Jacky ' 
was — and would be ever to his friends. Yussy 
had a little garret to himself, as bare and 
cold a dormitory as ever orphan-boy was 
doomed to call his own. He used to hate 
the place, and sometimes feel afraid at night, 
so fiax it was from every human voice ; but 
what was cause for sorrow once was subject 
for rejoicing now, as little Jack could, for 
awhile at least, lie hidden in the attic from 
all prying eyes, while he — oh, what a happy 
boy he was ! — could take the creature saved- 
up scraps of food, and make him a warm bed 
with his one blanket, both by night and day. 
The little dog grew very fond of Yussy, 
loving the lonely boy, indeed, with that devoted 
VOL, I. o 
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and unquestioning affection peculiar to his 
kind ; and which to Mrs. Thomson's lad-of- 
all-work opened a new view of life, in that it 
showed him that something living both relied 
upon and loved him. There was a great 
tempest in the house the day when Mrs. 
Thomson first discovered the new inmate in 
the attic, and it is probable that, but for the 
interference of the master of the establish- 
ment, who chanced that day to be at home, 
Jacky's mortal career would then and there 
have closed. 

He was strangely capricious in his treat- 
ment of Amelius, that portly and respectable- 
looking upper-servant, making much of him 
at times, and presenting him with sundry 
presents in the shape of lollipops and tops, 
and even crowns and half-crowns as the lad 
grew older. But once — there was a reason 
for it fer remote from any guess which 
Meelius could make— -once, Andrew Thom- 
son reached his home in so cantankerous a 
humour, and with a spiteful anger so pro- 
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nouuced against the lad who shared his home, 
that Yussy, warned in time by his repellent 
looks, stole back into his garret — ^it was 
evening time, and getting quickly in beneath 
the blanket, drew his canine friend — the 
only thing that loved him — on his desolate 
heart, and slept the heavy sleep of thought- 
less boyhood. 

But sleep, however young the sleeper, and 
how deep soe'er the blessed slumber, cannot 
last for ever; and the cold morning came 
when, long before the winter sun stole over 
blackened chimney-tops and through ihe 
smoke and city polluted air, Amelius crept 
from out his comfortless bed, and having 
dressed himself in haste, and thrust his 
aching, chilblained-feet into his cold, hard 
shoes, descended as softly as he could the 
garret stairs. Jacky had pressed his wet, 
cold nose against his master^s cheek before 
the door was closed, and then, with one low 
whine of sorrow and regret, he crawled back 
to the threadbare, dirty blanket, and curling 
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himself into a ball, escaped his sorrows in the 
forgetfulness of slumber. 

Who was it that two hours afterwards, and 
when Thomson's temper, never of the gen- 
tlest, was roused to more than usual acrimon j 
by domestic strife — ^who was it that unlocked 
the garret door, and letting out the patient 
canine prisoner, sent him down the stairs in 
frantic haste to search for Yussy ? The poor 
lad never learnt for certain who had done the 
deed. He guessed, however, that the ^ missus' 
was the traitor, and his hate towards her in- 
creased in virulence from that hour. He 
was a bad boy enough, no doubt ; but still, 
with all his faults, the strictest, coldest 
moralist would have felt pity for him then. 
He saw his little friend rush in — ^his only 
friend, that lay upon his breast and loved 
him better than a brother — and with a short, 
sharp cry of happiness it fawned upon its 
master lovingly. Had the freed captive's 
joy stopped there, all had been well perhaps, 
but Jacky's exultation was uncontrollable. 
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and in wild exuberance of spirits he dared to 
place his shaggy paws upon the person of 
his master's master. It was a most mistaken 
act of courtesy in the small, trusting crea- 
ture, for, with a savage oath, and still more 
savage kick from thick-soled, heavy boots, 
Thomson received its mute caress. There 
did not need a second blow to quiet Yussy's 
little friend for ever, as the kick told upon a 
vital part, and Jacky's doom was sealed. 

With a howl of rage and grief that fright- 
ened even the harsh mistress of the house, 
so full was it of maddened fiiry, Amelius 
darted towards his dying friend, and strove in 
vain to coax him back to life. The little 
creature gave some feeble moans, and licked 
with all its last remains of loving strength, 
the hands that stroked so tenderly its heav- 
ing sides. The boy's hot tears fell fast upon 
poor Jacky's fece — they were the last he shed 
for years, and seemed to turn the heart which 
had begun to soften, into coldest stone ; — ^and 
when the last breath sighed itself away from 
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that poor, honest heart, the lad rose up, and 
shaking his clenched fist above his head, 
swore on the still warm body of his dying 
friend that he would avenge his death, and 
never rest till, through his means, heavy 
retribution should have fallen upon Thomson's 
head. 

He felt no terror of them then, but 
shrieked out curses in his shrill, childish 
treble, till Thomson, who had felt some symp- 
toms of regret at first, grew angry in his 
turn, and swearing at him for a snivelling 
fool, bade him go mind the shop. 

And so the last chance— as it seemed — 
for the poor lad was over, for the spirit of 
revenge had entered in, and dwelt from that 
day forward in his hardening heart! 

Two years went by after the episode in 
the neglected boy's existence which I have 
just recorded, and Amelius (who might be 
truly said to have been cradled into vicious* 
ness by wrong) grew daily into more disgrace, 
and more entire disfavour both with God 
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and his neighbour. But at the end of the 
above period a new era in his previously sin- 
ful life began ; and Amelius Driver, tardily 
introduced by Thomson to one whom he was 
instructed to call his mother, was enabled to 
add the breaking of the fifth commandment 
to his already amply-filled list of crimes. 

They lived together now — that poor, worn 
mother and her most unloving boy — but how 
and why they lived so, and by whose scant 
bounty they were enabled to maintain their 
poor ^establishment, will be matter for in- 
formation in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

CARRY AND THE CURATE. 

Master Amelius Dbiveb, then, as the reader 
will perceive if he has heen ahle and willing 
to follow that young gentleman's biography, 
was about fifteen years of age when he was 
first introduced to his long-absent parent; 
and it is to be feared, judging from outward 
appearance, that he did not fully appreciate 
the blessing that had been bestowed upon 
him. It has been seen that nothing in his 
early education was calculated to develop any 
latent feelings of natural attachment to the 
author of his being. No pretty poems illus- 
trative of mother's love had been committed 
by the child to memory in his infant days — 
those days when lisping voices say the tender 
words at evening-time, which most of us 
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remember, — * God bless papa and mamma, and 
make me a good child/ A prayer like this had 
never pasi^d the lips of Carry Driver's boy, 
— nor could he, looking backward, feel again 
the pressure of a mother's kiss, or one sweet 
memory of her presence. Women had not 
been kind to little Yussy; for not one mem- 
ber of the gentler sex, seeing how friendless 
was the poor, neglected child, had ever thought 
to act a parent's part towards him. But then, 
the mothers of the reckless boys who played 
at pitch-and-toss with Yussy in that low and 
crowded neighbourhood, were women hard- 
ened by a life of toil and care, and had no 
time to waste in tenderness and pity. 

The boy then, hungering for companion- 
ship, took up with filthy food: as hungry 
dogs, according to the proverb, vnll eat dirt- 
pudding; rejecting after awhile and in the de- 
pravity of their appetites, all better, purer food. 

There was no burst of joy on the part of 
either son or mother, when Mrs. Driver 
touched for the first time for years vnth her 
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lips that pale and sunken cheek. It had 
been a bad and heavy time when, quickly 
sliding down the easy slope of wickedness, 
she had drunk at last and freely of degra^ 
dation's lowest dregs; but never in those 
years, and since the day when Thomson, for 
a purpose of his own, had told her that the 
child was dead — had she forgot the moment 
when the infant's feeble cry first told her of 
his being bom into the world. A sickly 
thing he was and frail, but Carry loved him, 
and often in the haunts of shame and crime, 
— in dancing-halls and supper-rooms, with 
loud, exciting music sounding around her, 
and the coarse painting glaring on her face, — 
often and often would there creep to that 
poor wandering sinner's heart thoughts of 
her baby's smile, and the large, dark-brown 
eyes she then had loved to look upon. She 
never once had pictured to herself the hard 
and dark reality, — never imagined that the 
child, which Thomson, meeting her one day 
by accident, had promised to restore to her, 
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would be less worthy of a mother's love than 
the weak, sinless thing whose image had 
remained, with her for years; but when she 
saw him — when the small^ blighted boy, with 
rounded shoulders and large protruding face, 
was brought to her — and she was told he was 
* Amelius,' her heart refused at first to own 
him as her offspring. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the wish to cling to something 
belonging to herself wrought a great change 
of feeling in her breast. Soon, too, the large 
dark eyes — alas ! no longer honest, convinced 
her that, all unlike in other ways to what she 
had hoped to find him, Yussy was still her 
son, and that it was her mother's duty to 
improve, protect, and love him. 

Those werp good resolves that kept the 
sorely disappointed mother from her rest on 
the cold winter's night when first, through 
Thomson's aid, she found herself installed, 
with Yussy sleeping by her side, in the old 
lodging in the dirt-grimed street. The boy, 
as I have said, was sleeping near her, and 
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she looked down with wistful eagerness on 
his wan, unchildlike face. 

* Ah ! ' said poor Carry to herself. * Ah — 
if I had hut stayed hy him ! But then, God 
help me, I was starving. I had no character 
— no trade — ^no calling. I could not work, 
and shame forbade my begging. Shame ! 
What is shame? Not, I believe it now, to 
hold a trembling hand to carriage-windows, 
drawn up hastily for fear of some * horrid 
fever' carried in the breath and garments of 
the poor. There is no shame in misery — ^but 
to live as I have done — to eat and drink and 
sleep on sin's vile wages is to build a wall for 
ever between the good and me — ^between me 
and all earthly happiness.' 

Sorely had Carry Driver, when time brought 
by no slow degrees to light the moral degra- 
dation of the poor boy's character, — sorely, 
I say, had Carry Driver reproached the man 
whose cruel duplicity had kept her in igno- 
rance both of her son's existence, and the 
life that he was leading. 
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Thomson took the mother's remonstrances 
Tery coolly, justifying himself after this 
manner. 

* You see — what could you do ? I just 
put the question now — ^what could you do ? 
You hadn't five bob — not you — to bless 
yourself with when you went on the loose. 
And, then, when you cut off to foreign parts, 
why, the boy did take sick. He wasn't 
ever overstrong, you know. And then, my 
missus — she and I, — we thought as it was 
only of a worretting of you to let you think 
the boy was going on like that. Now, well 
enough for just a day or two, and then, with 
doctors over him. No, my good lady,'— ^ 
Thomson had grown very deferential latterly 
to Mrs. Driver, — * no, my good lady. You 
believe me that we did it all for the best. 
And, then — why. Lord! — how was we to 
know how he'd turn out? He just followed 
his natur, and it's no use a'trying to put 
old 'eads upon young shoulders. Mrs. Thom* 
son now, you see— she did her best, for she'd 
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a mother's feelings for the boy; but, then, 
you can't be always looking after 'em, an^ 
they're sure to get with other chaps as learns 
'em wickedness.' 

Mrs. Driver shed many a tear in secret 
over her son's shortcomings. She had begun, 
very timidly indeed, but still with a good and 
honest purpose, by remonstrating with him 
on his enormities, and warning him against 
the fatal consequences of keeping evil com- 
pany. But Master Yussy was not that soft 
impressionable thing yclept * a mother's boy,' 
and, besides, he had nothing to expect from 
her, nothing to make him sell the deference 
he would not give for love alone ; and so for 
two months they had lived together, receiving 
occasional visits from their protector, Thom- 
son, who, whilst he generously supplied them 
for the present with the means of living, 
would often slip into the orphan's hand a 
tempting coin, in return for which great act 
of liberality the giver hoped to reap a rich 
reward hereafter. 
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The woman had few changes in her every- 
day and tedious life; and sometimes — she 
would own it to herself — the hours hung 
heavily upon her hands. But one day, when 
returning from her daily marketing — it was 
Thomson who doled out to her, vdth osten- 
tatious charity, the sum which just suflSced to 
keep her what the poor call * decently' — on 
one occasion, then, she met a gentleman 
whose face she recognized as having seen it 
in the days to which she now looked back with 
shame and deep repentance. He was a man 
below the middle height, and of a slight and 
unmuscular-looking frame. There was no- 
thing striking about him in any way, and you 
would have passed him in the street and even 
in a room without a second look, unless you 
chanced to catch his eye — but then you could 
not fail to entertain some curiosity concerning 
one whose soul looked out with such a serious 
searching gaze upon you. He was dressed 
in black, and his white neckcloth, uncon- 
cealed by any fashionable attempts to hide 
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his calling, proclaimed at once that he was a 
clergyman. Alick Harley (for it was he) had 
once been a hard-working curate in the parish 
which claimed Short's Gardens within its pre- 
cincts ; but it was not in that particular loca- 
lity, full though it was of all varieties of sin 
and degradation, that he had first met and 
made acquaintance with Carry Driver. Du- 
ring his short career, for Harley was two years 
under thirty, he had learned through many a 
personal trial (and by the sight of many a 
sinner's last farewell to the hard life which 
had to him been one long leading into temp- 
tation), to pity and judge leniently of those 
whose by-gone crimes he loathed. 

It was by the dying bed of a poor trem- 
bling Magdalen that he first knew the woman 
who, although he was ignorant of the con- 
nection, had in her earlier days captivated 
the fancy of his own distant cousin. The 
^family affair' had, as I have shown, been 
hushed up hastily, and Carry, weak of pur- 
pose — indolent by nature, and cursed with a 
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moral cowardice which was almost abject in 
its character, fell, as had the tens of thousands 
in the wicked city — tens of thousands whom 
the good must pity, into the pit where crim- 
son stains dye deeper than the hand of man 
can wash ay^ay. 

Carry had early chosen for her friend a 
handsome and high-spirited girl, who but two 
years before had come up from the country 
with little character to boast of, 'but with a 
girlish longing for pleasure, and an intense 
love of dress, which she soon found the means 
of gratifying. For awhile she kept a place 
upon the higher branches of the deadly upas- 
tree ; but gradually, and from many a cause 
which Carry knew full well, but did not profit 
by as an example, the once admired, reck- 
less girl descended from her loftier perch, and 
falling downwards, others took her place, till, 
bruised and crushed and helpless, she lay 
upon the ground with only her weak sinning 
friend to rest the dying head upon her arm, 
and strive in vain to whisper words of com- 
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fort. Fanny — she owned no other name — 
was very near her end before the trath came 
home to Mrs. Driver that it was so. The two 
had been sworn friends for months^ and ^Coan- 
tess Carry ' — it was her sobriquet amongst 
the * ladies ' of her class — had felt a strange 
alarm when first she knew for certain that 
so speedily the yet warm flesh must turn to 
loathsome clay^ and that poor Fanny's voice 
would answer hers no longer, nor her ears 
receive the words she spoke. She was not 
good enough to be courageous, that poor cha- 
ritable sinner, for amidst women 'tis the pure 
of life who have no fear of Death, and do not 
tremble at its clay-cold touch- 

It is to be feared that when Carry Driver 
suggested to the terrified girl, who knew her 
hour was come, that she had better see and 
listen to a clergyman, thoughts of herself and 
of her own wild alarms were uppermost in her 
breast. The poor last comforts and the 
medicines for the failing body were purchased 
from the wagesof iniquity ; but Carry, though in 
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her memory there was store of texts and hymns, 
— those earliest lessons which the soonest 
taught remain the longest — could not bring 
herself to speak of God and pardon to the 
dying girl. So,- at the earliest hint, she sal- 
lied forth, and the great power which we 
thoughtlessly call chance directing her to 
Alick Harley's door, she brought the work- 
ing-curate back with her. 

She brought him up the narrow, creaking 
stairs, and then, hiding herself beneath the 
faded curtains, listened to his words. 

The hapless woman to whom the curate 
had been summoned had lain upon that 
poorly-covered bed for several weeks. At 
first her illness seemed a simple feverish cold, 
and for some days she talked of her old plea- 
sures — ^had the mirror brought to her, and 
speculated on her chances of some newer and 
much longed-for finery. But when the fever 
clung about her still, and when thjB doctor, 
looking grave, told by his fece (for she was 
poor, and he was one of those who only 
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clothe their countenances in falsehoods for 
the rich) that there was danger hovering near 
her, then Fanny, excitable and timorous, 
shrunk with a cry of wild despair from the 
cold hand outstretched to clutch her, and 
only found her breath again to swear, with 
desperate profanity, that she'd have no 

blowed nonsense there, and that by and 

she would not die, let who would dare 

to tell her that she must. 

It was a marvellous and unaccountable 
infatuation, but the fact is patent that, far 
from being shocked by this display of a bold, 
hardened spirit. Carry Driver felt quite 
cheered and comforted. She forgot how poor 
and weak and powerless is the creature in 
the hands of Him who breathed the breath 
of life into the senseless flesh; and seeing 
only a renewed life and energy in the reck- 
less words, she clothed her face with smiles, 
and bringing home her shameful earnings, 
spent them with lavish hand for Fanny's 
comfort. 
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For several days the visits paid by Alick 
Harley to the mean attic in the Cranbourne 
Passage were, if not rejected, productive — so 
he feared — of little good. But when the 
cold of death struck home upon the sinking 
heart, and when in aid of better impulses 
came bodily weakness, mercifully and in the 
eleventh hour sent to save, then Harley 
found reward for all his labours, for Fanny 
with her dying breath prayed Heaven for 
pardon. Verily, when penitence so late can 
fill a pious breast with joy, there must be an 
exceeding trust in the Almighty's goodness ! 
It was this trust which (even when the worst 
and boldest blasphemy broke from the lips of 
sinners) caused Alick Harley, far from re- 
treating in disgust and fear, to pray more 
fervently for their souls in secret, and to 
strive with the evil-warring spirit to the 
end. 

After Fanny's death, theCurate entertained, 
and with some reason for awhile, good hopes of 
some amelioration in Carry Driver s conduct. 
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But ere he could feel any certainty of the 
stability of her better resolutions, femily 
affidrs — ^his father s death and other causes — 
removed the Curate to a distance. Months had 
passed away since those events had happened; 
and when next he saw the erring woman, in 
whom he had once felt so great an interest, 
she was leading a life of reputable dullness, 
with a worthless son as her companion, while 
the means of existence were afforded her by 
the ex-butler of his kind old friend — ^the dear 
old Cousin Chrissy— whose marriage with a 
mean adventurer had filled his heart with 
pity and surprise. 

This has been a long, but almost necessary 
digression, for to account for Alick Harley's 
interest in this erring woman it was expedient, 
even at the risk of being tedious, to throw some 
light upon the sinner's previous history. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

YUSSY FEATHERS HIS NEST. 

' YussY, my dear, I've brought a gentleman 
to see you — a good, kind gentleman, who was 
a friend to me in former times, when I was 
in great affliction.' 

The speaker was Mrs. Driver, and her 
companion no other than the Alick Harley, 
whose good offices as a humble working 
curate, had emboldened her to hope from the 
now evidently far grander gentleman, a renewal 
of his friendly services. Carry had seen him 
more than once before she dared accost him ; 
but on the morning of the day I write of, a 
great alarm concerning Yussy had taken 
possession of her mind, and laid to rest all 
minor fears. As usual she had, on one 
momentous morning, looked into his scanty 
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wardrobe to see if her maternal care was 
needed for a stitch or darn, and in the course 
of her investigations she chanced to come 
upon a treasure, hidden with a miser's cun- 
ning, but still apparent to the watchful eyes 
that lighted on it. 

Wrapped up in many papers, stuffed, too, 
within a ragged coat-lining, there lay six 
golden sovereigns in a leathern purse ! The 
boy was sleeping when the mother found this 
ominous possession, so he could not see the 
start she gave, or hear the smothered groan 
she uttered. The poor worn creature feared 
^er sullen son, and did not dare announce to 
him her trouvaille^ but only looked at it with 
wide-opened eyes, dreading she knew not 
what, but vaguely conscious of the fact that 
Master Yuss/s honesty was more than 
doubtful. 

With cold and trembling fingers (for the 
fire which would blaze up for Am was yet a 
quivering glimmer only in the grate) the sor- 
rowing woman placed again the gold within 
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its hiding place, and treading softly, got the 
breakfast ready for her youthful reprobate. 

They wait upon their selfish tyrants often, 
those weak creatures, in this foolish fashion, 
fostering in their abject cowardice the worst 
and quickest growing vice our nature owns, 
and making it so much a part and parcel of 
man's being, that as he grows in years he 
grows in sin, till nothing but the grave and 
coffin-lid have power to control his base 
exactions. 

But something, Mrs. Driver, sore beset, 
resolved on the attempting of to save her son, 
and in her strait she thought of Alick Harley. 
Within her breast the memory of his kind- 
ness and his exceeding charity had always 
rested. He was not one, she knew full well, 
who ever in his life would shut his heart 
against the poor and sorrowing with the hard 
sound that would be heard and visited in 
Heaven. And then, he must have influence 
over that poor boy, at least she hoped so 
— and, perhaps — ^no, that she could not do ! 
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She could not rake up memories of her early 
days, and tell bim that his cousin's wife had 
been what be had found her! Still she 
would go to him, and with a pleading voice 
would tell bim that her son was treading 
rapidly the road to ruin, and that she was 
powerless to stay his course. 

A day was spent by Carry Driver in search- 
ing out her former mentor; and when at 
last she traced him to his home, her courage 
well-nigh failed her, as she humbly pulled 
the servants' bell, and begged in humble 
tones for speech with Mr. Harley. 

A servant's servant spoke to her from in- 
side the railings, and gave her but a chilling 
welcome. 

* He is at home, of course, this time of 
day.' (It was but two o'clock, and luncheon- 
hour for the more than fiiUy fed.) * He is at 
home, is Mr. 'Arley, but I don't suppose he'd 
see you — leastways T couldn't say. My 
lord, he doesn't like poor people 'anging 
near the 'ouse.' 
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*0h! surely — please' — said Carry plead- 
ingly. * He knew me very well some years 
ago, and — ' 

' Did he now ? ' broke in the dissolute 
menial. * Well, I'm not surprised. Them 
quiet ones is very deep sometimes, and you've 
got lovely eyes. I say, my dear, you come 
again to-night, and if afore that time I've 
seen the parson, I'll tell you what he 
says.' 

So Mrs. Driver waited patiently, marvel- 
ling to think her former friend should live in 
such a lordly home ; for she had yet to learn 
that Alick Harley (distant cousin though he 
was of the rich, powerful Earl of Ashington) 
had been adopted by him as his heir, and was 
now treated, in some sort at least, as one of 
his Right Honourable £Eimily. 

An hour passed away, and then she saw 
approaching a groom clad in a livery she 
remembered well, and mounted on a sleek 
proud horse that caricoled beneath his feather 
weight. He led a humbler animal by the rein. 
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(a cob-like creature, with good solid legs and 
meek, observant eyes), that hung back with 
an idle look, as though his stable were the 
happiest place to him on earth. 

In truth, the Curate was a wretched horse- 
man ! The great authorities of his lordship's 
stable found out the mortifying fact at once ; 
and very soon, with all the proper worship of 
the rising sun, the stud-groom found a quiet, 
patient pony for the heir presumptive's use. 
It cost a sum of money almost fabulous — so 
strong it was, with action, blood, and beauty ; 
but Mr. Saunders told * my lord ' it was the 
very stamp for him: and so, the while 
they called the Curate * spoony,' * muff,' and 
' coward,* he never guessed the melancholy 
fact, but sate on the broad back of little 
' Phillis' with a consciousness of skill and 
power very flattering to his vanity. 

Carry was standing near the portico when, 
drawing on his new French lavender-coloured 
gloves, the future Earl came forth to take 
his morning's ride. The shabby figure 
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stepped out boldly to accost him, for with 
a glance she saw that the kind face had 
not changed, and that a gentle seriousness 
was still the characteristic of his manner. 
He knew the erring womaa in a moment, 
but he had not heard of her repentance, and 
with a flushing cheek he almost turned his 
horse's head away from her. 

But Carry was too quick for him, and with 
a sudden gesture laid her hand upon the 
bridle. The powdered footman stared, and 
Jem the groom had almost laid his finger on 
his nose, so great was his surprise, when 
Mrs. Driver, in an eager voice, was heard to 
say — 

* I beg your pardon, Mr. Harley — I am a 
poor parishioner, and my trouble's very great. 
I thought, perhaps, you'd come to see my 
boy. He's very young, but taking, as I fear, 
to evil courses. Oh, sir, do come, I've only 
him, and he's a dwarf and hunchbacked — 
Oh, do come — ^and I will bless you in my 
heart for ever.' 
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Alick Harley must indeed have terribly 
deteriorated in all the Christian gifts that 
grace a gentleman, could he have turned a 
deaf ear to a remonstrance such as this ; but 
far from doing so, he listened to the anxious 
mother patiently, and when she ceased to 
speak he asked for her address, and promising 
to call on the ensuing afternoon at five 
o'clock, rode away with something very 
much akin to self-reproach tugging at his 
heartstrings. 

* A gentleman has come to see us, Yussy 
— a kind, good gentleman, who was once a 
friend to me in trouble.' 

She had been watching for him in the 
street, and brought him in to see her son. 

Yussy was in his old position on the rug 
— the dirty, greasy cards spread out before 
him, and his thin legs stretching out beyond 
his scanty trousers. He did not move when 
she addressed him, and never looking at her, 
kept the warm place before the fiife which 
he had long monopolised as his own. 
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Alick, between whom and the young card- 
player there seemed a distance greater far 
than that which had existed in the former's 
working-days between himself and Carry — 
Alick followed quickly on the mother's steps, 
and took a chair beside the boy. The lad 
turned round and looked at him with some- 
thing that was more than half a sneer upon 
his face. 

*A pleasant Christmas to you/ Harley 
said, *and happy, bright New Year! — ^you 
know it's coming shortly, and we must think 
of something gay to do. Why, what a dirty 
pack of cards — and what's the game ? Let's 
have a try together. It is stupid work with- 
out an adversary.* 

* You couldn't play, I don't believe, at my 
game,' growled out Yussy, sulkily. 

* Why not ? I know most simple ones.' 

* But this an't simple. This is patience^ 
and I reckon that rich folks have precious 
little need to learn the tricks of that.' 

Alick> though he looked with astonish* 
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ment at the precocious and half-insolent 
boy, answered him with a quiet courtesy 
that shamed his hearer into better manners. 

* You quite mistake/ he said, * when you 
suppose I have not known the game you 
think so simple. I am not rich at all — nor 
ever was — IVe had to work, and ought to do 
so now to live, and have seen so much of 
poverty and misery that I can feel for you 
and all the poor.' 

' You wouldn't make us rich though, if 
you could ? ' 

' Indeed I would not — for I believe that 
riches are a snare and curse. But in so far 
as / could work you good, you should have 
honest wages for your honest labour, and all 
the money wasted by the rich should be 
expended for the poor man's wants.' 

* Well, I like that rather,' said Yussy, ap- 
provingly, as he placed his lantern-jaws be- 
tween his hands and rested his sharp elbows 
on the floor ; ' but I say, you don't speak 
like a devil-dodger, you don't.' 
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* Oh, Yussy — hush ! for shame ! ' said 
Carry. * You must forgive him, Mr. Harley ; 
I was away so long, and those he lived with 
didn't teach him better.' 

Amelius did not condescend to reply to 
this remonstrance, but returned to his cards, 
while he hummed *The Ratcatcher's Daugh- 
ter ' with an amount of cynical indifference 
very distressing to his parent. 

* Come, come,' said Alick, good naturedly, 
* we must not go on in this way. I am an 
old acquaintance of your mother's, and — ' 

* I should just think you was, too,' sneered 
the boy. * She's taken up with parsons 
lately, and brings home tracts, and speaks 
about the devil, and uses wicked words. 
Mother, you'll come to grief, and bring my 
auburn 'airs in sorrow to the grave.' 

' Not she— you'll both grow old together. 
Why, boy, when you were bom your mother 
was a child, almost. She's young too, now, 
to own a son like you ; and when you see 
her give up pleasure, dress, and gaieties for 
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you, you should be thankful to her, and have 
no secrets from her, which, perhaps, you 
have/ 

' She's been a-telling lies,' said Yussy, 
savagely. *I *aven*t got no secrets, and I 
doesn't want to.' 

^ That's right, my boy,' said Alick, as he 
laid a hand — from which the boy drew back 
— upon his shoulder ; * that's right, and you 
be sure to recollect there's no friend like a 
mother in this world of ours. But now 
about the new year's entertainment. What 
say you to a day and dinner at the Crystal 
Palace? Go with your mother and some 
friends, and I will treat the party. Here are 
two sovereigns, Mrs. Driver, and you must 
make him choose what best he'd like to do. 
But stay — I quite forgot — does he care much 
for reading? He talks as if he had got his 
words from books.' 

Mrs. Driver sighed. 

*He's a poor scholar, sir, and has had 
little teaching. Only a year at a parish 
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school when he was six years old. You 
couldn't expect great things from that,' she 
added, looking apologetically at her grace- 
less son. 

' There is a boy as reads to me sometimes 
— a lot of books that come out cheap — ^but I 
should like to read myself. I wouldn't go to 
school, though — ^leastways not to schools that 
fellows go to here;' and he turned again 
sulkily to his cards. 

Alick Harley was, perhaps, not quite so 
zealous nor so persevering as in the days 
when all his heart and soul were in his Chris- 
tian work. He had two masters now, and 
though he owned but one^ the slavery to 
another had begun. He looked away de- 
spondingly from that prematurely hardened 
face, and tried to fancy that the few words 
he had spoken and the mild interest he had 
manifested would, when taken in conjunction 
with the golden stimulus, satisfy his own 
conscience and work a miracle in that young 
sinner's breast. 

q2 
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But still — ^and for all these flattering con- 
jectures — he went away dissatisfied with 
himself, and often afterwards, in the excite- 
ment of what to him was dissipation, and 
when the smiles of his fair Louisa were re- 
flected in his thoughtful face, the memory of 
the sorrowing mother's grief-worn counte- 
nance stole over him, and the ^ins of that 
abandoned boy seemed added to his own. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OLIVE BERNARD TAKES THE INITIATIVE. 

Exactly five days previous to the Christmas 
eve so modestly welcomed in the small sub- 
urban cottage, and on the very evening of 
the day when the Inquest was held in Orchard 
Street, another scene was being enacted by 
persons who take prominent parts in this our 
story. Imagine, luxurious readers, and recall 
such an one, ye humble middle-class onei^, a 
second-floor lodging in Ranelagh Street, Bel- 
gravia — a lodging which ever since that line 
of houses rose from out the marshy lands 
of Pimlico, has been let to chance and poorly- 
paying tenants, by whom the dirty floors and 
furniture have been made dirtier still. The 
stairs are steep and narrow which lead to that 
upper story, and the basement is occupied 
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by a not overthriving-looking hair-dresser s 
shop. What passes in the down-stairs pre- 
mises the lodgers can sometimes shrewdly 
guess at, for there rises upwards constantly 
the varied perfumes caused by melting grease 
and baking human hair — a combination far 
fipom pleasant at a season when the bitter win- 
ter's frost renders the closing up of windows 
necessary to those who occupy the apart- 
ments. These consisted at the time of which 
I speak of two persons^ a father and daughter, 
and on that same 20th of December they 
were seated, in the evening time, over the 
embers of a fire which bore in its decaying 
aspect ample evidence of either the lack of 
means, or the parsimonious habits of those 
who cowered drearily over its miserable 
remnants. 

The woman sat with her back to the un- 
curtained windows, through the drawn blinds 
of which the street-lamps struggled for pre- 
eminence with the one dim candle that stood 
upon the table. She was a very handsome 
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woman — ^blue-eyed and fair of skin, with hair 
of burnished gold drawn back from her clear 
forehead and showing lines of blue that wan- 
dered on her temples. Her form was full 
and her height above the average, with shoul- 
ders perfect as a model for a statuary, but 
with a peevish, wearied countenance, that 
neutralized her wealth of beauty. On each 
of her fair, rounded cheeks there was a crim- 
son spot, a sign which told of recent anger, 
and of an unhealthy and a strong excitement. 
Her feet (they and the hands were the least 
admirable portions of her person) rested on 
the fender's edge, and from her rather ill- 
clad ancles the rich, but rather time-worn, 
silk-dress was drawn away, disclosing to view 
a well-flounced petticoat which had once been 
white, but whose pristine hue was sorely 
changed by time and London wear. Opposite 
to this silent woman — ^whose name was Olive 
Bernard — there lay, stretched out at length 
upon a rickety horsehair-sofa, a man of some 
fifty years of age. His dark, repulsive face 
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was shaded by his hand, but ever and anon 
he threw an angry and inquisitorial glance at 
his companion — ^a glance to which she never 
by either word or look responded, but sat 
there motionless, with her gaze fixed upon 
the dying fire, and ber white hands clasped 
beneath her knee. 

At last the man, growing weary of the 
silence, spoke to her. 

*Well, Mrs. Olive,' he said, looking full 
upon her, * and pray what have you got to 
say for yourself? ' 

The question was one which certainly came 
under the head of a leading interrogation, 
but the sullen woman to whom it was ad- 
dressed gave no sign of having heard it. Not 
that the appeal to her attention was by any 
means a novel one, for she had known and 
hated it for years, aye, ever since her childish 
days when, from the mouth of the parent 
whom she had never loved, it frequently came 
as the one solitary attempt to assimilate his 
intellect with that of the junior branches of 
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his family. She had no happy recollections 
of her early life, for hers had been a sunless 
infancy — an infancy which indurates the heart 
at the time when it is most capable of receiv- 
ing impressions — and thus a crust, hard to 
break, had grown over her better, earlier 
nature, a crust which every passing day ren- 
dered more hard to penetrate. Many years 
had passed away since she — ^a quick, preco- 
cious girl of twelve — ^had seen her mother 
die. Handsome, high-spirited and proud, 
that mother, when in health and strength, 
had fought hard battles for her little daughter 
with the man the latter called her father, 
and those fierce fights the girl remembered 
well. But when, with a wearied, anxious 
heart, that left the impress of its bitter feel- 
ing later on the dead lip and eye, the mother 
bade farewell to one whom she was powerless 
to protect, few were found to mourn her, 
save the forsaken child left with that cold, 
stern parent. He did not shed a tear upon 
the coffin of the wife, whose beauty, though 
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her days of youth were over, had lingered 
with her ever ; but quickly chose another help- 
mate, one able to support the burthen of the 
household cares, and bear without a munnur 
all the evils of his loveless home. 

She had borne many children to him, that 
same patient, silent woman ; but whilst tiny 
voices sounded through the house, and the 
large nursery was overfilled with quickly 
coming infants, there fell upon that home 
a heavy cloud and shadow. For shame and 
crime had stalked across their threshold, and 
in their house were guests for evermore. 

When first those fearful inmates settled at 
their board and made the house still drearier 
than before, a thought, which more than 
once before had flitted through the childish 
heart of Olive, became by slow degrees more 
fixed and tangible. She had never felt any- 
thing approaching to a daughter's affection 
for Redfem — whose name, by the way, was 
but an assumed one, for he had changed his 
own patronymic when a something more 
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serious than mere suspicion had made it 
sound hateful in men's ears. Olive could 
not remember when the sentiment of repul- 
sion within her was not strong against her 
mother's husband ; but, even in those days of 
youthful ignorance, she had known instinc- 
tively that between the lovely, scornful wo- 
man whose face was lighted up with smiles 
for her alone and the harsh man she deemed 
her father, there existed no conjugal affection. 
She had been aware, too, that the trusting 
confidence that should subsist between such 
near relations was wholly wanting. The only 
child had, with the unreasoning instinct of 
her sex and years, seen so far to the core of 
a most painful secret ; but there, at least for 
awhile, her powers of mental vision failed 
her. 

Olive was still almost a child when the 
deep tragedy occurred which drove her 
father's household to a distant land, and 
steeped their name in infamy! She was 
almost a child; and yet» in her deep dread 
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of him she deemed a crime-stained man, she 
would have given years of life — aye, well- 
nigh life itself — could she have believed that 
in her veins, there ran no drop of blood 
which was akin to his ! She dwelt upon the 
hope with eagerness unutterable ; and as the 
memory of proof? so numberless that she had 
ceased to count their sum, of Redfem*s 
hatred to herself arose before her, conviction 
came at last, and Olive in her joy believed 
herself an orphan ! 

She felt no shame mixed up with that 
great happiness! She knew that by her 
mother's sin alone could she explain so well 
the dark enigma of her life. There might 
be ignominy for others in the thought of 
that * bar sinister ' which stands between the 
world's opinion and the most guiltless victim 
of another's sin ; but still for her — for her 
who sat there with those scowling eyes upon 
her, there was but bounding joy to feel at 
last there was no sin in hating him. 

For years the sense of guilt in that she 
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loathed Ler father had haunted and oppressed 
her ! for years, her life had been one of dark 
concealment and of ceaseless dread — and 
now — . Ah ! if she could but tear confession 
from his lips, and make him with his hated 
lips pronounce her freedom, her heart would 
bound to future hopes and joys, and the 
faint pulses of another's life that throbbed 
within her would find an echo in a grateful 
mother's heart ! To write these thoughts of 
Olive's has been a work of many minutes — 
but one had scarcely passed since his first 
question, when Redfern spoke again. 

* You'd better speak,' he said, * than sit 
there sulking. Perhaps you're thinking of 
your precious husband. Husband, indeed! 
A pretty thing you've made of that nice busi- 
ness ! Why, if you'd made a fight for it, you 
must have had a better share of what he's got. 
A paltry, mean two hundred pounds a year ! 
And you — . Of course you let him know 
your situation. And he to call himself a 
gentleman ! ' 
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It was strange how Oliye, who in her deep 
and spirit-crushing degradation had scarcely 
seemed to know what honour was, could 
start and flash beneath that man's imperti- 
nence. 

She did not look at him, however, but 
coldly said, ' You do not understand the sub- 
ject — ^you must not speak of Captain Ber- 
nard.' 

* Not speak of him ? Indeed ! Not speak 
of my own son-in-law ? That's a pretty joke ; 
but I wouldn't advise you to make such ones 
too often. Remember that you're my daugh- 
ter, if you please, and be respectful in your 
conduct, Mrs. Bernard/ 

She could not speak a word at first in 
answer, but rose up from her seat, and brought 
the candle nearer to his face. It was a sorry 
light it gave, so, stirring up the fire, she 
raised a transient but a vivid flame, which 
brought to view the whole of Redfern's 
gloomy countenance out from the Rembrandt 
shade which filled that gloomy room. 
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She Stood before him, in her long, dark 
robes, and with her hand that trembled 
slightly resting on the mantle-shelf. 

^ How cold it is to-night ! ' she muttered, 
— and then aloud, * Look up. I want to see 
your eyes. I don't belieye you are my 
lather!' 

He was not ! That she saw at once. The 
evidence to her mind was complete, for such 
a change came over his bad face that from 
that instant Olive felt herself set free ! 
Another woman — one with feebler nerves, 
might have shrunk back appalled from the 
revengeful glare which followed on his first 
surprise ; but Olive had been brought up in 
no tender school, and gave him look for 
look. 

' Not my daughter ! ' he began. * Well, 
that's good ! I say, you're a pleasant, nice 
young woman ; reach me the brandy bottle, 
for I'm getting thirsty this cold night.' 

* Never till you have answered me,' cried 
she. * Never till you've acknowledged that 
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I have guessed the truth ; ' and she spoke 
with a wild threatening energy which bore 
evidence of the strong excitement under 
which she laboured. 

* You won't ? Well, then, here goes ; * and 
Bedfern, setting his feet upon the ground, 
stretched out his arms with an air of well- 
acted heaviness. * I suppose I must be my 
own butler too,' he added sulkily, as he 
moved slowly towards a cupboard which stood 
in the farthest corner of the room. 

But Olive had been too quick for him, and 
before he could reach the strong oak door 
which wss fortunately locked, she had drawn 
out the key, and made her way rapidly to the 
window. In another moment the sharp sound 
of metal striking on the pavement struck 
upon Redfern's ears, and with a brutal curse 
he asked her what she had been doing. 

SSaving you from making yourself both 
brute and fool,' was her reply ; * and now that 
for awhile at least you must keep sober, for as 
it's Sunday and you're out of cash, you cannot 
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do a better thing than answer all my ques- 
tions. You are not my father; I have 
guessed it long, but kept the feeling secret. 
You could not be my father and detest me — 
you could not be my father and have wished 
to see me at your feet a corpse.' 

A curious look, as I have said, had stolen 
gradually over Bedfem's face, as Olive thus 
addressed him ; and now it seemed to darken 
into lines that made the woman almost quail 
before him. She had been with him more 
than once when deprivation of his accustomed 
stimulants had wrought most marvellous 
changes in his mind and manner. On one 
occasion the extreme depression had made 
him seem a better, truer man, but at another 
time he would grow almost dangerous, seem- 
ing as though a hating devil seized him, and 
that he loathed all living things that came 
within his reach. She could not keep from 
watching his dark, cruel face, and trembling 
as she did so. Still, something told her she 
might strike a chord — ^some long-forgotten 
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string — the note of which might speak to 
even his hard heart, and find an answer theie. 

* You had a father once yourself/ she said, 
* and I can remember one Sunday evening 
many years ago I heard you speak too of 
your mother; you said the scent of helio- 
trope and greenhouse flowers took back your 
thoughts to home and to your parents. Do 
you remember it ? ' she asked, as, taking from 
her own small work-table a richly scented 
bouquet, she held it towards the man who 
sat there in what seemed a listless attitude, 
but who was listening eagerly. 

He was in that state of mind and spirits 
when every nerve seems bare, and to be set 
a quivering by the slightest touch. The scent 
of that sweet winter-nosegay rose up to his 
brain, and filled it almost to sufibcation with 
memories that stung him as they flitted past, 
and brought convulsive workings to his wild, 
worn fece. 

Something of pity, as she looked upon him, 
crept into Olive's breast. 
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^ I did not mean to htiit yon/ she itf&id 
softly^ and then paused, foi* every step she 
took seemed fmnght with danger 

*Hurt me!' he exclaimed, with bittei» 
energy. * The days are past when my thidk 
skin can fbel a wound. Foir years and years 
the scars have been so many and so deep, 
that not a trace is left of me which once 
seemed human. Olive, I am hardened past 
redemption ! Hardened by woman's tr^acheiyj 
by man's injustice, and by the demon of 
revenge that sits among those loathsome 
wounds and stirs their festering depths to 
quicker pain.* 

* You are wrong,' said Olive, pityingiy, 
^ and you are not hardened if you can sufier 
torture still.' 

He did not Seem to notice her remark, but 
continued, as if speaking to himself — 

* Good God ! When I remember what that 
woman seemed ! She had almost a virgin's 
face — so pure and firesh it looked, that but for 
her young daughter by her side, you Would 
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fancy her to be a maiden still, in excellence 
and ignorance. I loved your mother, Oliye^ 
with a love as deep and true as ever warmed a 
human breast. It was a love that, had I not 
been cursed with worse than fell suspicion of 
her truth, would have made something of me* 
I could have worked and slaved for her. The 
energies and talents God had given me would 
not have been all wasted then, for I had that 
to live for which made toil a pleasure to me* 

* But when you found,' began Olive, 
hesitatingly, for she feared, after a length- 
ened pause, that he would let slip the thread 
of thought and cease his confidence — * When 
you found — ' 

* That she was worthless, treacherous, and 
a — ^but I forget. You can know nothing 
of this shocking story. Your pretty ears 
were far too pure, of course, to hear of such 
vile doings. Your mother kept her hateful 
secret well from you, I fancy, and the only 
truths you heard from her was this, that I 
was brutal. Brutal ! of course I was ! Who 
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would have kept his temper under a 
wrong so monstrous? Who would have 
smiled, and kissed, and fondled, when he 
knew the blasted fact that the young child 
his wife had borne to him was a child of 
shame, and that he, the man who speaks to 
you in his madness now, was what I will not, 
cannot name ! ' 

He covered his face with his broad hands, 
and Olive saw the muscles quiver beneath 
them with the intensity of his emotion. 

After a few minutes' pause he spoke again. 

^ The man to whom I owe that debt of 
shame and misery, Olive, is one who lives 
securely now within a palace. That man — 
your father — listen to me, girl, for I but 
speak the truth, has years ago forgotten this 
most vile transaction, this most cruel wrong ; 
but there will come a time, and that ere 
long, when even he shall learn to feel the 
pangs of shame, and beg and cringe to me for 
mercy.' 

* Hush,' said Olive, terrified by his rising 
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Yiolence, ' huah, you are ill, This is no time 
for 8uoh fierce thoughts ; besides, if this maa 
i$ my fether — ^this — * 

'This nobleman,' sneered Bedfern; 'this 
princely Earl of Ashington. Oh, Olive^ girl ! 
that man has been my curse, for afber that 
abhorred discovery I grew into a desperate, 
reckless, drunken villain. The devil took 
me, soul and body, and — ^you know the rest.' 

He sank back upon the couch as if ex- 
hausted, for in truth there was a call within 
him for his accustomed stimulus, and his 
frame seemed weak and trembling. Olive, 
who knew the symptoms well, and who, 
above all other evils, dreaded a silence which 
might frustrate all her hopes, stepped quickly 
from the room, and after a few minutes' ab- 
sence returned with the key which had fallen 
on the area steps. The glass of spirits which 
she poured out for the failing man was swal^ 
lowed eagerly, and seeing him revive she 
spoke to him. 

^ I have a picture/ she commenced, ' a pic- 
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tore which only a week ago I had from my 
old nurse— -poor Lawton, whom you must re- 
member. She told me it was my father's 
likeness, and that she had made a promise to 
my mother to give it to me when I was 
twenty-one. I know whose miniature it is 
from Mrs. Clavering, to whom I one day 
showed it; and I have learnt some other 
things beside — truths which you never told 
me. Oh ! it was very cruel, all these yean^ 
to let me think my poor lost sister was no 
longer living, when all the whilp you knew 
the life she led, and tlMit your wife*s unhappy 
daughter — the wretched Caroline, whose 
home you made so miserable — ^was one of 
those most helpless ones, a ruined woman in 
a wicked, heartless city I ' 

* I never knew it ! before God I swear I 
never knew it till two months ago, and then 
it was an accident which made me first aware 
of what was going on. It was overhearing 
something said one night by an entire stran- 
ger, who was talking what seemed secrets 
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to a woman ; and from what I heard, and 
when I looked at her, I knew that it was 
Caroline.' 

* You knew it, and you kept it from me I 
You let me go on thinking she was dead ! 
My only sister — ^yes, my ordy sister now, for 
those poor things at home in Wales are 
nothing to me. You could leave her in her 
misery and shame, while — but what a fool I 
am to wonder what a man can do who — 
who — ' 

* Who has done the deed the world sus- 
pects me of; — the deed, the shame of which 
must cling to me for ever. And yet — God 
help me, Olive ! — but as true as I stand here 
a living, sinful man ; as true as I believe that 
He will come to judge me for the sins I have 
committed ; so true it is that I am guiltless 
of the blood of that poor Innocent ! ' 

There was something in the man's look and 
voice, as this vehement asseveration of inno- 
cence broke from his parched lips, which car- 
ried a conviction of its truth to Olive's under- 
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Standing. Perhaps, seeing that he stood 
thQre alone, and having nought to do with 
her freed spirit now, she had a clearer view 
of what he was, and had been ; and so, look- 
ing at him fixedly, she murmured, as she 
approached him nearer — 

* God grant that you do not deceive your- 
self or me. God grant it, for your own con- 
science sake, and that of your poor vnfe and 
children!' 

She laid her hand lightly on his shoulder 
as she spoke, and for the first time his touch 
sent no deep thrill of horror through her 
frame ; but there was no responsive feeling 
in the man's hard bosom, only a slight recoil, 
and then a shudder. Olive was startled by 
his silence, and brought nearer to his face 
the one remaining light, for the other had 
burnt out unheeded in its socket. She threw 
the flickering glimmer full upon him, and 
then, for a deadly change had come over his 
countenance, she rang hastily for assistance. 
Aid was not long in coming, and then it was 
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decided hj those who were accustomed to 
such sigus and symptoms that medical help 
was urgently called for, inasmuch as Daniel 
Bedfem was in a fit ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT MARIAN 
CLAVERING^S HISTORY. 

A PRETTY, and a gayer looking semi-coun- 
try residence could scarcely be imagined than 
the small villa owned' by Mr. Clavering in 
the county of Surrey. It was but just upon 
the borders of that lovely shire, and the house 
was built near to a river's brink. A small and 
seemingly a sluggish river was that narrow 
stream — ^the ^sullen Mole,* in short — ^which 
Goldsmith wrote about and made immortal ; 
but still, though boasting of but little merit, 
there have been painters who have placed its 
tranquil prettiness on canvas, and Marian 
Clavering in her quiet home had grown to 
look upon it as a domestic friend ; for many 
were the hours and days she spent alone in 
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that retired villa — days when not even little 
Ruth's — her only daughter's prattle had power 
to wean her from the melancholy moods which 
care, but not her nature, had made almost 
habitual to her. 

Mr. Leopold Clavering was a man of whose 
antecedents, as well as of the sources of whose 
wealth, the world knew little. He had a 
large and showily-furnished house in Gros- 
venor Place, a large and showy person, and 
showy jewels people said, when he was still 
a bachelor, with which to deck the bride 
that he might choose. And with all these 
advantages, albeit a purse-proud insolence 
was visible in all he said, and the mind's low 
vulgarity leaked out in all he uttered, there 
was, perhaps, no single parent in the London 
world who would not gratefully have hailed 
him for a son-in-law, or scarcely a young girl 
past twenty whose heart would not have beat 
with joy to find herself his chosen one. 

Amongst the exceptions, however, to this 
rule, was Marian Bernard ; but then her far-off 
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country training had not prepared her for the 
sacrifice of honest principle or the heart's 
purest, best affections, at the marriage altar. 
The few men she had known were quiet stay- 
ers at home in the dull county northward 
where her youth was passed. She had not 
been accustomed — the fair innocent child — 
to hear the talk of clubs, or to the society of — 

^ Things whose trade is, over ladies 
To lean, and flirt, and stare, and simper. 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, spiooth, inhuman. 
Crucified betwixt a smile and simper.' 

And so, when Mr. Clavering — the reputed 
millionaire came (it was said on railroad 
business) to the neighbourhood where she 
dwelt, she did not entertain the smallest 
curiosity concerning him; nor, when an in- 
troduction to the great man came about, did 
she look twice to see what manner of thing a 
Crcesus was. 

But although the country girl betrayed so 
small a share of interest in the new arrival^ 
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he, on the contrary, and, perhaps, because he 
felt it was so — singled poor Marian out at 
once, as worthy from her youth, wid a proud, 
native elegance that graced her, to be the 
mistress of his house in name — ^the humble 
slave, in factj of his caprices. It was some 
time before her eyes were opened to his pur^- 
pose, for he was twenty years at least her 
senior, and to her it seemed as though he 
might have been her father; but when at 
last the thought of marrying him occurred to 
her, she shrank from it with dread, and the 
rare sudden blushes grew more frequent on 
her face when he addressed her, and she 
became more chary of her words in answer. 
He did not make the offer to her then, but 
only threw a gentler tenderness into his words 
and looks, talking to her on subjects in which 
he guessed young girls could take an interest 
—of London sights and gay society — of Court 
shows and reviews— of balls and operas — till 
Marian, left alone at last with two old maiden 
aunts, in winter-time, with nothing but old 
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books to read that she had known from child- 
hood^ and no talk but of knitting and of 
cross-stitch, iJbegan to find existence rather 
wearisome, and to long for change, as other 
maidens have and will do till the world is 
changed or ended. 

A month and more had passed away, and 
heavily in the wild Yorkshire hills the win- 
ter's snow was falling! In narrow places 
where the wind had driven it the * snowy 
mantle' lay so deep and thick that people 
could not pass along the smaller roads, and 
the retired cottage where poor Marian had 
begun to mope her life away was clothed in 
even a deeper dullness than before. It was a 
bitterly cold, but singularly light afternoon in 
January — one of those afternoons which, as 
the days begin to lengthen, one longs to close 
out with the thickest shutters and the warm- 
est curtains, and drawing round the cheerful 
fire, to forget the dazzling, freezing snow 
outside, and all the chill accompaniments of 
winter. 
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No such cheating, ho^cever, of the season 
could be expected from the old ladies, who, 
faithful to the habits of their forefathers, kept 
open shutters whilst their eyes could see the 
lines upon the canvas, or the letters in the 
evening newspaper. They were both seated 
in their accustomed chairs, for good aunt 
Jane would just as jsoon have thought of 
standing on her head as borrowing for a mo- 
ment sister's Charlotte's seat — and both had 
sate for hours silent, ever since the early din- 
ner, in short, when conversation turned on 
who would have the chicken's leg, or who 
some apple tart. 

It was not warm beside the large bay win- 
dow — for the cottage was an ancient one, and 
from between the frames and window-sills 
the wind crept in, besides some tiny particles 
of snow which settled upon Marian's well- 
made linsey dress, but failed to move her from 
the place that she had chosen. The prospect 
from the window could not be called a cheer- 
ful one. Besides, it was very limited — ^for a 
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high edge of laurel across a tiny lawn, bounded 
what might be called by courtesy the ap- 
proach. Then there were other evergreens to 
right and left, and a small group of laurestinus 
in the centre, on which the drooping blossoms 
looked quite dingy by contrast with the cling- 
ing snow. Marian had once looked out with 
pleasure and admiration on the brilliant pic- 
ture made by green shining leaves, and the 
soft, clustering snow that rested on them. 
She could remember, too, the time — it was 
but the previous winter — ^when childlike she 
had longed for cold enough to bring the white 
flakes down — and when they came she clap- 
ped her hands with glee — for why ? Because 
it was a change — a change in the monotony of 
her aimless life — in which the days sped by so 
like each other, that but for quickly-coming 
Sundays she had almost forgotten what the 
week-day was. 

Marian had been an hour at the window, 
and good Aunt Charlotte had begun (the 
thimble being taken from her finger) to 
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fold the canvas by for morning use, when 
Marian's quickened ear heard, through the 
clear stillness of the frosty air, the sharp 
click of the entrance-gate. In another 
minute, and before even an exclamation of 
surprise had time to leave her lips, a gentle- 
man, clad warmly in an Inverness cape, and 
with a jaunty air, approached the window. 

Marian's first impulse — seeing that the 
pedestrian was no other than the wealthy 
wooer who had wrought her present dis- 
content — was to move quickly from the 
window, and taking up her station in the 
darkest comer by the fire, to wait there for 
his coming. 

She heard the opening door with an un- 
wonted tremor at her heart, and when the 
visitor, whose hands were warmed by walk- 
ing briskly through the frosty air, enclosed 
her taper fingers within his own, he almost 
started at their deathlike coldness. 

There is no need to dwell upon that 
wooing, or describe the struggles (for she 
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knew she did not love him) that arose from 
time to time in Marian's breast. There is 
but one thing we can urge in her behalf, and 
that is her own deep conviction of his truth 
and fondness for her. She believed — the 
poor deluded child ! that her refusal would 
destroy his peape for life — would make his 
future one of sin and misery — and that her 
influence, by leading him to delight in good- 
ness such as that she aimed at reaching, 
would save a soul from death, and win a 
crown of glory for them both hereafter. 

How Leo Clavering (he Iiad a Jewish face, 
and many said his soul was Israelitish) — how 
Leo Clavering smiled in secret when his 
excellent dissembling passed across his 
mind ! He had great personal admiration for 
Marian. The innocence of her sweet young 
face, so ptire and unmistakable, was a diurnal 
wonder to him ; and both his passion and his 
vanity were interested in securing to himself 
this fair and hidden flower. 

But why revert to long-past causes for the 
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event that followed? Before two months 
were over, Marian, with the full consent not 
only of the worthy spinsters, but of two 
brothers, her only near remaining relations, 
became the wife of Leo Clavering. Yes, it 
was again the old, old story ! Love of 
change, and weariness of tranquil pleasures 
— a dream of busy life, with carriages and 
horses — country houses — troops of friends — 
an idolizing husband, and a brilliant early 
matronhood — these were among the many 
causes which had lulled to sleep the better 
nature of a guileless girl, and doomed her, 
ere a week of married life was past, to 
disappointment, and to vain regret. Mr. 
Clavering had no sooner secured his prize 
than he threw off the veil of gentle obse- 
quiousness which had flattered Marian into 
the fond belief that he would be the slave, 
and she — ^if so she wished it — the ruler and 
disposer of his fate and conduct. It would 
have moved a heart of stone, could one who 
owned a thing so common (I need not say I 
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speak in metaphor) have looked into that 
gentle heart when first she recognized her 
error. 

Perhaps (for she was a foolish, fond young 
girl) she thought too much of being loved 
and treated tenderly; but then she had 
grown up, and been well nourished with 
affections. Her brothers, who were older 
than herself by many years, had loved their 
little sister so, that for her happiness and 
comfort they ever seemed to think no sacri- 
fice too great. And then the aged aunts, 
they were poor simple creatures, it is true ; 
but all the love their natures understood was 
centred in the child of their dead sister — ^the 
child who came both unexpectedly and un- 
wished for, and whose birth had been the 
herald of its mother's death. 

But to return to Mr. Clavering. He had 
no natural deference or respect for women ; 
but, on the contrary, he looked down upon 
them as a rule, always excepting a few fast, 
clever rulers of the demi-monde, who treated 
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him with insolence and spent his guineas 
ruthlessly. A wife, and one that he could 
trust, was something of a chattel in this 
great brute's eyes — ^he thought of her as one 
who would be always ready in the house to 
hear his grievances, and watch him sleeping 
after dinner. He deemed that pleasant pas- 
time for her ; and perhaps he even thought 
— according to the ancient proverb — ^that 
women should leave the house but three 
times in their lives, namely, for their christ- 
ening, their wedding, and their burial. 

The purse-proud business man had few 
even so-called friends, nor did he seem de- 
sirous to increase their number. A rich 
man who is known to be a parvenu must 
exhibit signs of great humility, if he would 
disarm the swarm of enemies which, from 
out the slime and mire of envy, rise up and 
buzz around him. But Leo Clavering was 
not the man who would propitiate those 
about him by soft words and yielding of 
opinions. His very nature was pugnacious 
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— and to prove that he was right and all 
the world in fault was his most cherished 
pleasure. 

After this short sketch of one who, saving 
that he was Marian Clavering's husband, 
plays but a trifling part in this our story, it 
will cause no surprise to hear that she could 
find small comfort in the jewels that she 
wore, and that her bright, short dream 
of happiness was followed by a grievous 
wakening. 

It is no easy matter for a woman, who 
long before the honeymoon is over discovers 
her mistake^ to find out how to remedy it. 
Of course the * right thing ' is to bear her 
cross with Christian meekness, and turning 
her soft other cheek unto the smiter, to bid 
him* do his worst. But human nature is a 
feeble thing — so feeble, that the conduct and 
the fate of moral cowards seems after all, as 
I have said before, a lottery. And Marian 
was a coward — a thing who clung to human 
aid for love and gentle sympathy. But fail- 
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ing those — why, there was company and 
dress, with — ^but that help came later — ^the 
friendship and the sympathy of mm to help 
her bear her sorrows bravely. 

She had one little girl — a vigorous and 
thriving child — whom Marian doated on with 
a wild fondness that was almost fearfiil in its 
deep intensity. I think — when that bright 
blossom grew from its helpless babyhood into 
a lisping, laughing girl — that if her husband 
had appeared to love his daughter, and taking 
it within his arms bad pressed its little cheek 
to his in parent's feshion, that Marian would 
have felt quite drawn to that hard man, and 
casting to the winds her follies and her 
friends^ would have endured with patience 
all his harshness to herself for the sake of 
the heart's love he lavished on her child.* 

It was but little chance he gave her to be 
good, for in default of love she could not 
reverence him ; but, on the contrary, stung 
by his mean nature and his petty persecu- 
tions of herself into a contempt iinchanging 
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as it was bitter, there remained for one whose 
heart was warm, and principles unfixed, no 
resource but to turn to other worldly com- 
fort which might lead her to forget her sor- 
rows. She did so in no guilty fashion, but 
only, as she said, amused herself — coquetting 
gracefully with agreeable sinners; playing, 
in short, a dangerous game, with lookers-on 
around who made their comments merci- 
lessly. 

The little Ruth, our Marian's companion 
and her comfort, was three years old when first 
the mother's heart was opened to another's 
love less holy than her child's. Ernest Au- 
daine, the man who had the misfortune to 
work this ominous change, was one (as we 
have read in a previous description) well cal- 
culated to fill a vacant place in a fair woman's 
heart. He had not — before he became per- 
sonally acquainted with Marian Clavering — 
been by any means prepossessed in her favour ; 
for many were the more than light remarks 
and not a few the biting sarcasms which 
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he had heard levelled, both by men and 
women, at the thoughtless, pleasure-loving 
creature. That she was the sister of his 
friend— of Clayton Bernard, whose honour 
was as dear to him as .his own — was but an 
aggravating circumstance to the distaste with 
which he viewed from a distance which for- 
bade his seeing clearly, the conduct and the 
character of Marian Clavering. But when he 
came to know her well, his rapid insight into 
mind and motives led him at once to form a 
better, truer judgment. That from the first 
he pitied her, was owing to no self-commisera- 
tion on the part of the neglected wife, for 
never once had she been known in all her 
married life to stoop so low as to reveal the 
secrets of her prison-house. But Ernest, 
while he gazed in silent admiration on the 
unwearjdng attempt to clothe her face with 
smiles to please her tyrant, could trace with 
an unerring eye the progress of the cankering 
worm that gnawed for ever at the root of all 
her happiness. 
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By Mr. Clavering he was cordially wel- 
comed as an habitu^ of the house, for the man 
of money's social position was anything but 
an assured one, and he gladly caught at any 
upward step upon the ladder as he struggled 
breathlessly to gain the topmost place. He 
had no fears concerning Marian, and, indeed, 
— or he was much belied — he did not care 
to look too closely into her small flirtations, 
provided always that the admirer of the 
moment held an exalted station in the ranks 
of fashion. 

Ernest had very soon discovered ample 
cause why evil tongues had wagged at 
Marian's name, for in the susceptible and 
wounded vanity of the men with whom she 
coquetted thoughtlessly, he found the reason 
given. He did not blame her greatly for 
her woman's fault, nor press too hardly on 
her weaknesses. She had had need of some 
de'sosuvremerU—eyen as the braver, bolder sex 
may sometimes have when they rush madly 
into the far worse crimes of gambling and 
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debauchery; and so, remembering that we 
are but human after all, poor Marian's late- 
found friend resolved to be her champion 
also, and guarding her with a brother's care 
from every danger, strive by degrees to lead 
her on to* higher, purer pleasures, in which 
the dangerous excitements of her former life 
should cease to have a share. It was a 
perilous path for one still young in years and 
full of ardent passions to attempt the treading 
of; but Ernest's character might well be 
designated as an exceptional one, since he 
held sacred every bond of friendship, and love 
was something more to him than a mere 
paraphrase on passion. 

The familiar intercourse which had grown 
so full of charm to Ernest, and to her who 
soon began to occupy his almost every 
thought, had lasted years^ and still no word 
of his heart's deep devotion had ever passed 
the lips of Marian's lover ; and yet she knew 
— or thought she did — ^his every tender pass- 
ing thought of her ; so by degrees his pre- 
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sence came to be her chiefest solace, whilst, 
in the conviction that he loved her in his 
heart of hearts, she grew daily more absorbed 
in that new happiness, and the great craving 
for excitement which before had led her into 
Boenes 6f gaiety seemed lessening day by 
day. 

The world — and more especially the female 
world — ^was not more pitiful to Marian after 
it knew and felt the defalcation from its 
ranks of one they had become accustomed to 
look on as their own. 

They could not understand this novel freak 
of Ernest's — * A woman scarcely pretty, the 
wrife, too, of a Jew adventurer!' (it will be 
seen that Mr. Leo Clavering since his mar- 
riage had fallen somewhat in the London 
market) — * A creature, too, who had been so 
often talked of!'— *A flirt!'— * A married 
woman with a daughter!' — *So immoral!' 
And thus they murmured out their discon- 
tent, whilst all the time they showered smiles 
and flattery upon the agreeable profligate 
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whose motives and whose conduct they so 
little understood. 

Ernest was not a frequent guest at Claver- 
ing's pretty villa ; indeed, so carefully did he 
guard the reputation of its mistress that, even 
when (which was not seldom) he found him- 
self a visitor at other houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, he prudently, and with a laudable 
self-abnegation, abstained from even looking 
on the outer walls where dwelt the lady of 
his love. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OLIVE BERNARD THROWS OUT HINTS. 

k 

It was rarely that Mrs. Clavering found her- 
self in the winter- time at ^ Craven Bank,' for 
it was generally her husuand's habit to insist 
on the family's removal to the Sussex coast, 
there to do honour to the festive season. 
But Marian's dislike to thenoise and glare of 
Brighton was unconquerable, so she gladly 
availed herself of a friendly medical opinion, 
and remained in the seclusion of the villa, 
while Mr. Clavering took advantage of the 
tide in the affairs of men — waiting in the 
Paris Bourse, and doing a little dirty busi- 
ness, both in railway shares and mines. 
The Christmas time was near at hand, but 
Marian sat alone in her small cozy drawing- 
room. The snow was lying upon the 
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ground outside, and the bright firelight 
within shedding a crimson glow, reflected 
from the roseate velvet curtains, made 
Marian's clear, pale face look wondrously 
attractive. The night was closing in, but 
still she had not rung for candles; and 
resting on the couch beside the fire, she 
watched the flickering flame as it sprung up 
and danced upon the hearth. 

The little Ruth was with her governess in a 
distant room, and not a sound arose to break 
the almost solemn stillness, till the sharp 
sounding of the door-bell caused Marian to 
start nervously from the sofa. A few minutes 
only elapsed, and then the servant announced 
* Mrs. Gerald Bernard.' 

Marian had never been on quite familiar 
terms with her young sister-in-law. They 
were not congenial spirits, those two women. 
The younger bore upon her reckless, hand- 
some face the marks of craft, and traces of a 
strange, wild life ; whilst the other, guided 
all by impulse, full of womanish tenderness. 
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and with a sweet, poetic fancy that made her 
turn away with natural repulsion from many 
a half-coarse word — the slang of fast society 
— with which the * Captain's ' wife would 
sometimes ornament her conversation. 

But still she was her sister-in-law, and (a 
circumstance which rendered Marian Claver- 
ing less oblivious of the fact) Gerald had 
sailed to distant lands, and left his wife 
alone. The secret of that sudden and 
mysterious separation had been safely kept, 
and not a distant glimmering of the truth 
bad lighted up the dark conjectures to which 
appearances had given birth in Marian's mind. 

She was startled at first, and puzzled how 
to act when Olive came towards her; but 
speedily recovering herself she raised her 
dainty head (she was five inches shorter than 
her visitor) and pressed what might be called 
a sister's kiss on Olive's cheek. 

' You must be very much surprised to see 
me,' Mrs. Gerald said, * and especially at so 
late an hour. Why, it is four o'clock. How 
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short the days have got ; ' and with this ori- 
ginal remark she sat down on the sofa. 

* You had better take your bonnet oS, and 
let me help you with your cloak/ suggested 
Marian, who, quite contrary to her wont, felt 
words come slowly at her call. 

* Thank you, I cannot stay,' said Olive. 
* I have come on most important business — 
at least I think it is so ; but first do answer 
me one question. Have you known Clay- 
ton's wife for long; and do you love her 
much ? ' 

Marian was rather startled by this strange 
appeal, and paused before she could reply. 
It was quite true that something of an un- 
favourable impression concerning her elder 
brother's wife had for a time rested on 
Marian's mind. This impression was com- 
pounded partly of her natural woman's in- 
stinct, and partly of the bad miasma which is 
conveyed from human breaths, and settles 
down, a foul and utterly uneffikceable stain, 
on those whose names have passed the lips of 
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thoughtless chatterers, and of more cruel 
woman stigmatisers. It was not in the 
femminelj tender nature ofMrs.GIavering to 
nurture for any length of time harsh thoughts 
of any living thing that breathed, and when 
(which had been so signally apparent) the 
newly-married wife of her dear, favourite 
brother bade adieu to home and England, 
with a heart so heavy with some hidden 
sorrow that no kindly warmth of congratula- 
tion and no bridegroom's kiss could bring a 
smile upon her grief-worn face, then Marian 
banished from her memory, as things that 
had not been, the slanders she had once 
been forced to listen to ; and adopting that 
pale, tearful creature as her sister, she re- 
solved to stand % and support her through 
the trials of life. 

But still, for all this — and probably because 
it had scarcely been altogether without an 
effort that Mrs. Clavering had aided the 
working of a revolution (in so far as Floience 
was concerned) in her own most hidden feel- 
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ings— still, for all this, Marian hesitated when 
Olive asked the simple but the leading ques- 
tion of whether she loved her sister Florence 
in her heart of hearts. She trembled too, 
almost, although she knew not why, when 
Olive, in her brusque, unwomanly manner 
seemed thus to pry into the secrets of her 
breast. And yet, what was it that she 
feared? What was there in that simple- 
sounding query that need have made her 
image forth, with thought's most rapid paint- 
ing, the coming of some painful revelation 
which might cloud with shame and misery 
her brother s life ? 

She taxed herself severely with her cow- 
ardice, and more than all vrith the tendency 
to suspicion — as she termed it mentally — 
which caused her thus to hesitate in her 
reply. At length, however, she succeeded in 
mastering both her agitation and her unwill- 
ingness, and spoke as follows : — 

* I hardly understand how you can inti- 
mate a doubt that Clayton's wife is dear to 
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me. Of course she is ; and as to the length 
of time that I have known her, there is no 
need to measure fondness by the period of 
acquaintanceship. If, however, you have 
anything to say, dear Olive, — any bad news 
to break to me, and T fear from this late 
visit that it is so — -pray let me know the 
worst at once, for I am but a coward, 
and cannot boast of even a great stock of 
bodily health to make me bear suspense 
more bravely.' 

*I have a good deal to say,' responded 
Olive, in the same voice that Marian always 
fancied so unsympathizing and cold. * I have 
a good deal to say to you, but then I must 
go back to a short story about myself, and I 
am not vain enough to fancy that would 
interest you.' 

* Now, Olive, that is foolish of you,' remon- 
strated Marian, who somehow felt relieved to 
find that it was of herself, and not of Flo- 
rence, that Olive had come so far to speak. 
* Really, that is very foolish of you, — for are 
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you not my sister? — my own brothers wife, 
and—' 

^ Ah, that is all very well/ interrupted 
Oliye, with some impatience in her tone; 
* but I know quite as well as you can tell me 
that you care more for Clayton's little finger 
than for the whole of Gerald's body. Aye, 
and his soul too, I dare say, if the truth were 
known.' 

* Oh, Olive, how can you talk so shock- 
ingly?' • 

* I only say what's true ; but never mind, 
that hasn't anything on earth to do with 
something else that I have got to ask you.' 

' And that is ? ' demanded Marian, with a 
smile, and noting Olive's hesitation. 

'Whether or not my husband kept to 
himself, before he went away, the reasons for 
his leaving me behind him/ 

' Indeed he did,' cried Marian, ' he never 
said a word — ^he — ' 

But here some other chord of memovy 
made echo to her words, and Mr& Clavering 
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half turned aside her head, thankful that the 
flickering firelight threw no revealing ray 
upon her speaking features. 

* Then I am to understand/ asked Olive, 
speaking very slowly, for she was not wholly 
unobservant — and Marian's evident, although 
involuntary attempt to screen her coun- 
tenance from observation had not been lost 
upon her, — ^I am to understand that my 
conduct — my — my — antecedents were not 
dragged into family discussion before my kind 
and generous judges left me here alone to 
bear my miseries as best I might.' 

* I cannot say,' faltered poor Marian, who 
would not willingly have hurt the feelings of 
the most abject thing that breathed — ^I 
cannot say ; they talked a little sometimes of 
what was best for you. I thought it was the 
climate probably that you dreaded, or, per- 
hapsi, your situation, and — ' 

* My situation ! ' repeated Olive, bitterly. 
* I never said a word to Captain Bernard of 
my prospects; I never let him even guess 
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that in a child of his, the blood of — but I am 
going too far before I try to justify myself. 
Marian, I have been a miserable woman ! 
No, you need not pity me; you will not, 
when you know the whole. I have been all 
my life a miserable creature, but not a guilty 
one. God kept me mercifully from falling 
lower still, by making me a statue, a mere 
cold image of a woman, and so I have 
escaped the snares that other women fall 
into.' 

* Olive, you belie your better nature,' 
broke in Marian, who was growing painfully 
interested by her sister's woi:ds. * You had 
high principle to guard you, and trust in Q-od, 
who listens to the prayers of those who are 
tempted beyond what they are able to bear.' 

^ And you imagine, do you, that I was one 
of those? and that poor Gerald's risks have 
ever ran in that direction?' retorted Olive, 
with a mocking laugh. * Oh ! you deceive 
yourself entirely, and besides, he never loved 
me well enough for jealousy to struggle with 
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affection in his heart; no, there were other 
and far less interesting reasons for our sepa- 
ration — reasons that would make the time- 
respected blood of all the Bernards run cold 
within their veins, could they but listen to 
them ; and as for you, I fear — but no, I would 
trust to you, at least more hopefully than I 
would to women who — who — ' 

* Who have not been tempted. Speak the 
words out boldly, Olive ! Do not spare me. 
Repeat, too, if you will, the cruel calumnies 
of the hard cold world, which, busy as it is, or 
rather as each selfish being in it is, about his 
own concerns, can yet contrive to find both 
time and opportunity to attack its helpless 
fellows. I know, alas ! fiill well the species of 
detraction which, in my case, you've listened to. 
I know that I have been imprudent, reckless, 
foolish ; but — Oh, do believe me, Olive ! — 
never guilty. Ah! it is a dreadful thing 
to be obliged to speak so in my own 
defence; but you, dear Olive, are my 
brother s wife, and therefore I must bear 
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all shame, and swear before you that I am 
innocent.' 

^I never doubted it,' said Olive, v«rith a 
calm self-possession which, whilst it con- 
trasted strongly with the agitation of the 
speaker, served by its chilling influence to 
suppress the feverish emotion which was 
thrilling through every vein of the greatly- 
excited Marian. *I never doubted it for a 
moment. I am not quite a fool, whatever I 
may look. But, after all, I'm glad youVe 
spoken in this way, for now I know it's true 
what Gerald said — ' 

^ And what was that? ' demanded Marian, 
with an effort at composure. 

* He said that you had a heart of gold — a 
heart to stand by friends through time and 
change for ever.' 

.' Did he say that ? Poor Gerald ! ' 

* Yes ; but he told me, too, you did not love 
him, and that often, even when you were a 
little child, he vrss so jealous of your love for 
Bernard that sometimes he almost felt that 
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he could hate his brother. Marian, how 
strange it is the thoughts that come across 
one! I often fancy, do you know, that if 
y(m — ^poor thoughtless creature that you were 
— could have cared more for Gerald in his 
youth, he would have been less harsh to me 
in later years.' 

The possibility of there being truth in this 
random hit of Olive's, struck Marian with 
painful force, for if A^ childish fondness could 
have brought to light some tenderer, warmer 
feelings in her sailor-brother's breast, on her 
must rest some portion of poor Olive's weight 
of sorrow — aye, and, indeed, her guilt, if, as 
she began to fear, such must be laid at her 
young sister s door. 

The present was, however, not the time for 
mental accusations, or for the looking back 
through the dim waste of space, at faults and 
misconceptions never now to be retrieved. 
So Marian, laying her hand gently on her 
sister's, urged her with gentle kindness to treat 
with her as friend to friend ; for was not she— 
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that long-crushed, patient woman— one who, 
by the experience of her daily sorrows, could 
lay a sufferer's head with tender pity on her 
heart, and whispering words of higher comfort 
to misfortune's wearied child would (speaking 
with the poet's touching words) * weep with 
her tear for tear.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MARIAN HEARS AN UNPLEASANT FAMILY 
SECRET, 

*You have heard how little Gerald knew 
about my family when he married me?' began 
Olive, taking boldly what is called a * header/ 
after the manner of a strong swimmer who does 
not fear the strength of an opposing current. 

* I heard small mention of it at the time,' 
said Marian ; * you were so far away, you 
know, and then it was all done so quickly.' 

* Quickly, indeed ! We had no time to 
lose, but did our work at high-pressure power. 
Marian, I told you you would hate me when 
you knew the truth. I told you — but what 
humbug all this is ! First tell me if you took 
any interest in — if you remember all about 
the Bogden murder?' 
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* Indeed I do. It was a fearful story, and 
haunted me most miserably for weeks. But 
what has that to do with what you have to 
tell me ? Olive, how wretchedly you tremble. 
Let me ring for lights ; this darkness makes 
you nervous.' 

* Nervous ! Me nervous ! What a quaint 
idea ! Really it almost makes me laugh to 
hear the word coupled with Olive Redfem ! 
Why, Marian, there is scarcely a poor, 
rudely-nurtured cottage-girl that lives who 
has not had a tenderer raising than has fallen 
to my unhappy lot. But I have not come 
here to speak about my wrongs or miseries, 
but to explain some by-gone mysteries, and 
to seek advice concerning others which now 
crowd around this family.' 

* Olive, you really frighten me, and — ^ 

* Then ring for lights ; you will feel safer 
then, and perhaps will better bear the shock 
of hearing why Captain Bernard parted from 
his wife/ 

3he stirred the fire as she spoke, and a 
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bright blaze broke out, which lighted up her 
reckless, handsome face. 

* Marian/ she said, * look closely at me, for 
you have, of course, a woman's morbid curi- 
osity, and — as is the case with all of us — will 
seize upon the occasion joyfully to see with 
your own eyes one whom society has branded 
with its mark, and foul suspicion thrown a 
curse upon for ever. It is a horrid name I 
have to say — the name I bore for years — the 
name that he exchanged for that of Redfem. 
Oh, my God ! Marian ! Poor woman ! Do 
not, I pray you, curse me ; but that man was 
the suspected murderer in that dreadful 
tragedy, and I am — God take pity on me — 
the girl you have heard execrated as Isabel 
Forbes.* 

Marian's firstimpulse when she heard those 
fatal words was to rise suddenly from her 
seat, with the undefined idea of putting as 
much space as possible between herself and 
one whom she could not now look on with- 
out shrinking. 
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Olive was more surprised than pained by 
the effect her communication had produced ; 
but instead of seeking to modify it by any 
further disclosures, she contented herself with 
ringing the bell — a summons which was im- 
mediately answered by the footman bearing 
lights. Marian had in some degree recovered 
herself when they found themselves alone 
again, and gasped out a few words of inquiry. 

^ I do not understand it all,' she said. 
' How could it be ? And when did my poor 
unhappy Gerald learn the dreadful truth ? * 

* The dreadful trvihy repeated Olive. * Yes, 
you do well to call it so — and more than 
well to give your whole entire pity to your 
brother ; whilst I — but, Mrs. Clavering, you 
have much more to listen to ; for I am here 
to take a solemn oath that 1 am innocent of 
any share in that most fearful crime. Nor is 
this all — for I can also testify — and that vrith 
a joy for which all words seem far too weak, 
that David Forbes — ^the man whom you have 
heard called Redfem — is not my father, and 
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that the heavy barthen of my life is cast 
away for ever ! ' 

The shock experienced by Marian Clavering 
had been so sudden and severe, that it was 
long before she could be brought thoroughly 
to comprehend the nature of the confidence 
which Olive, now that the flood-gates of her 
reserve were broken through, poured forth in 
an almost bewildering torrent. It seemed a 
^wondrous satisfaction to the woman who so 
long had bent her neck beneath that vile 
parental bondage to dilate upon the mother's 
guilt, to which alone she owed her freedom ! 
To Marian, this utter insouciance (in so far as 
the memory of the erring Mrs. Forbes was 
involved in this extraordinary story) was pain- 
fully distressing. To her there seemed a kind 
of moral blindness, and a most unnatural 
state of feeling in this dwelling on the fact of 
her illegitimacy. But, then, it had not fallen 
to the more prosperous Marian's lot to bring 
into comparison two such overpowering evils 
as those which, in Olive's case, were in such 
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prominent juxtaposition ; and Mrs. Clavering 
was, therefore, probably not a fitting judge of 
the error she condemned, whilst Olive was, 
perhaps, more touched and softened by a few 
pitying words that Marian — with an effort 
well-concealed — contrived to utter to her, 
than she ever in her life had been before. 

' I hardly hoped for kindness,' she said 
fiilteringly, while a few tears, for she was one 
who rarely wept, f^U slowly down her cheeks. 
* I did not hope for what I don't deserve. I 
know it was a wicked thing to let your bro- 
ther marry me, and never tell him from what 
a blasted race the world believed I sprung. 
And after all,' she added, with a heavy sigh, 
' the world believes it still ; for I can never 
trumpet out the truth to all the corners of 
the earth — and say that Isabel Forbes is — 
but, Mrs. Clavering, the name I was about to 
speak reminds me of another subject — the 
one of which I spoke to you as being fraught 
with so much mystery. That man I have 
been speaking of — Bedfern or Forbes, it 
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matters little — was lying yesterday, and in- 
deed he is to-day, on his bed, ill and feverish. 
He was delirious at first, partly, I think, 
from drink, and spoke of schemes and pro- 
jects which did not promise good to you or 
yours.' 

* What kind of projects ? And how can 
a man so low as that do anything to injure 
us?' 

* God knows ! But it is the hw who do 
the mischief generally, it seems to me. How- 
ever, you can understand the bitter hatred 
that this man must feel to old Lord Ashington ; 
and, believe me, that he is not one to let his 
vengeance sleep. What I suspect, is some 
contrivance to prevent the succession to the 
title of Alick Harley, and that being aware 
how very distant in relationship he is, they 
will endeavour (knowing the old man's silly 
pride of birth) to foist upon him some illegi- 
timate heir, who will, to say the least of it, 
give you all some trouble.' 

Marian, anxious, and very far from at her 
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ease as she was feeliDg, could yet scarcely 
suppress a smile at Mrs. Gerald's idea of the 
extreme facility attendant on the substitution 
she had alluded to. 

' Such things cannot be done in real life,' 
she said; *and, although I can perfectly 
understand this person's enmity, he will have, 
I suspect, to invent some other means than 
this of carrying his projects of vengeance into 
execution. Besides, I assure you that you 
overrate the importance to us of Mr. Harley's 
becoming Lord Ashington. Clayton would 
be sorry, perhaps, for Florence's disappoint- 
ment, and it would be hard, too, upon Alick 
to return to his daily drudgery again. But 
tell me, if you have no objection, on what 
ground you rest your supposition that any 
such machinery is at work.' 

* Because I heard him in his ravings say 
these words — I only hope they will not shock 
you — " May the devil burn my body but I'll 
put a coronet in spite of them on that crooked 
reptile's head, and let my Lord of Ashington 
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know that he as well as others must bear 
with a Bar Sinister, and * grin ' besides." ' 

* How very wicked ! and how terrible ! But, 
after all, it might be only raving. You said 
he had been drinking, and — forgive me — but 
it seems almost ridiculous to attach much 
consequence to such words as those.' 

* But there are not words alone to go 
upon,' persisted Olive ; • for I have seen him 
waiting near the house for an odd, ugly, 
dirty-looking boy — a creature that might 
well be called a reptile — and they have 
walked off together in close converse. I 
think that I could find out something, if you 
wished it. I have no fear of anyone, and 
should rejoice to do some service both to 
you and yours.' 

But this offer, friendly as was the spirit in 
which her visitor made it, was not, even 
in the most modified degree, accepted by 
Marian. 

* I can see no use,' she said, * in interfering 
in such a matter ; and indeed, far from de- 
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siring that you should be mixed up in any 
way with such transactions and such people, 
I only wish, dear Olive, that I were an in- 
dependent woman, and could offer you pro- 
tection and a home. Is there no plan by 
which you could escape from the power of 
that man ? Oh ! it was wrong to leave you 
here alone; and Gerald should have taken 
his elder brother's counsel, and not visited 
the sins of others on your head.' 

' Then you know that Clayton tried to 
make him pardon me ? ' asked Olive, eagerly. 
*You know that Clayton stood my friend? 
God bless him for it! Marian! for that 
one word that you have spoken I will be — 
so help me, God! — the humble, constant 
watcher over Clayton Bernard's interests, 
and, for his sake also, over his poor wife's 
safety, for something often tells me Florence 
stands upon a precipice. I have no reason 
for this strange belief — ^no cause for fancying 
that anything which Flo has done should rise 
again in judgment and condemn her ; only — ' 
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*Only it gives you pleasure to hint cruel 
things,' broke in Marian, impetuously^ whilst 
the ready tears came rushing to her eyes. 
* What reason have you for these causeless 
surmises? And wherefore is it that you of 
all the world — ^you whom she called her 
friend — should throw a doubt upon the 
worth and honour of my sister, and come to 
me with seeming words of kindness to shake 
my faith and fondness for my brothers 
wife?' 

For a moment Mrs, Gerald's temper, 
which was none of the most equable, rose 
high within her at this unlooked-for sally, 
but she wm happily in a mood for peace, 
and crushed too for the moment by many 
an anxious care. She looked then, for an 
instant, with quick, flashing eyes upon 
her unexpected assailant, and then said 
humbly — 

* I am sorry to have offended you — I did 
not mean it ; but I will leave you now, and 
only ask you to remember, that if at any 
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moment — whether by day or night, in sick- 
ness or in health — ^my poor assistance may 
be needed, you can reclaim my most willing 
service. Nay, do not speak to me,' she 
continued, seeing that her hostess was about 
to address her ; * you have no forgiving feel- 
ings in your heart towards me now — and one 
whom you have looked upon, though per- 
haps only for a moment, as a murderer's 
daughter, can hardly hope for mercy from 
her husband's sister.' 

She rose from the sofa as she spoke, and 
fastening her mantle slowly round her throat, 
she moved towards the door. 

' Good -by,' said Marian, •Idly. She 
could not help it, but there was no softening 
feeling in her heart towards the woman who 
had borne the name of Isabel Forbes. 
• Good-by. But is your carriage there ? 
Stay — let me ring for it.' 

'Thank you, I came on foot — I am a 
good walker, and the Station is not so very 
distant' 
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* But this bitter night, with snow so deep 
upon the ground ? And then the trains — I 
am not sure that there is one just now/ 

• Marian, you know there is none, but you 
want me gone — you cannot bear the air I 
breathe. There, do not say that I deceive 
myself — ^you are a poor dissembler. And 
now, good-by — God bless you ! May I 
touch your hand ? ' 

She took the passive fingers in her own, 
and pressed them slightly. Marian would 
have retained her still, for something near 
akin to pity seemed at last to stir within 
her; but ere she had time to speak the 
words she meditated, the door had closed 
upon the unwelcome guest, and Marian 
Clavering was left alone to her reflections. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

olive's midnight walk. 

It would be difficult to describe the compli- 
cation of feelings endured by Olive Bernard 
as she emerged from the shelter of that warm, 
comfortable drawing-room into the freezing 
atmosphere without. To say that there was 
no anger or bitterness in her heart against one 
who added to the offence of want of cordiality 
to herself that of being in a position so far su- 
perior to her own, would be impossible ; for 
Olive, as may have already become apparent, 
was not only of a luxurious and pleasure-loving 
nature, but had withal an uncomfortable and 
spurious kind of pride, which caused her to look 
back with a disgust unutterable to the great, 
and as she now deemed it^ the unnecessary 
humiliation to which she had just exposed 
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herself. With a character and disposition 
such as this it followed as a matter of course, 
that the first contact of Mrs. Gerald's foot 
with the crisp snow that lay so thickly on 
her path, sent a chill up to her heart which 
was akin to hatred against the fellow-woman 
who could (as Olive mentally expressed it) 
turn a dog on such a night from her warm 
hearth. And yet in this, the wanderer, as 
she toiled along with wearying slowness on 
her homeward journey, was quite unjust to 
Marian Clavering. She had not taken into 
her account against that rapid-feeling and 
impetuous creature how that she— the re- 
puted daughter of a suspected felon — ^had 
come upon a tender sister unawares, with 
her wild story, full of blood and crime ; and 
that, without allowing her startled auditor 
an instant's time for calm reflection, she had 
hurried out into the night, with a mysterious 
suddenness which, by throwing a slur upon 
Mrs. Clavering's hospitality, had certainly 
given her just cause for displeasure. 
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The distance that Olive had to walk was 
considerable, and had she not been gifted 
with a frame strong above the average of 
woman's, she must have sunk beneath the 
bitter cold of that December night, and the 
unusual exertions she had made. She had 
set forth on that ill-omened expedition with 
scarcely any definite purpose, nor had she 
been well prepared in any way for the fatigue 
she would undergo. Her dress, too, and 
above all her shoes, were scarcely suited to 
the season, for Olive had been a stayer at 
home, of late, and her store of winter-gar- 
ments stood in need of much renewing. She 
plodded on, then, through the drifting snow, 
with a hard, heavy sense of keen ill-usage in 
her breast, whilst (although in the excitement 
of the moment she had scarcely noticed it) 
the gradual sinking of the body's strength 
— for she had eaten nothing since the 
morning — began to tell upon her walking 
powers. 

With physical weakness (and it is a case 
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that often happens), a softening influence 
crept over the half-reckless woman's heart. 
Self-pity is a mighty mover of the feelings, 
and when such a sentiment is sincere and 
deeply called for, then is the sufferer often 
readiest to entertain compassion for the woes 
of others. 

* Poor Marian ! ' whispered Olive to her- 
self, as she crawled slowly onwards, *I am 
unjust to blame her, for after all I did de- 
ceive her brother — take him in, as the world 
calls it — and it would be strange indeed did 
she not despise and hate me.' 

* But then,* murmured the opposing coun- 
sel softly^ * he was a man, and could defend 
himself. He was older many years than I, 
and knew the world, and could have easily 
discovered all that he wished to know. I 
gave him my whole heart, my beauty, and my 
obedience at the beginning of our married 
life, while as for him, — ^what a return he 
made me! Suspicion, coldness, harshness, 
and in the end desertion ! Well, they may 
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misjudge me if they will — ^those friends of 
his who see but one side of the question — '- 
but as for me, the more I dwell upon the 
past the more I feel I owe them nothing, and 
that, far from thinking myself bound in duty 
to play again the foolish part I did to-day, it 
behoves me for my own sake and for my 
child's, to look to my own interests, and to 
them alone.' 

Olive, as she pursued her dreary way be- 
neath the leafless trees, through which the 
pale, bright, early moon was faintly shining, 
reasoned at first with calmness and with 
method; but gradually the faintness arising 
from inanition, and the effect of the sharp, 
biting cold, stole over her more sensibly, and 
a dread seized her that on that lonely road 
she might fall down unconscious, and awake 
no more in this hard world for ever ! 

It was the first time she had gone that way 
on foot, so that every object and landmark 
was unfamiliar to her. The distance, also, to 
the Station from Craven Bank was one that 
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she had entirely miscalculated; so that the 
relief she experienced was intense, when a 
turn in the lane showed her the lights of the 
little station-house, looming dimly within 
a short distance of the spot where she was 
standing. 

The welcome sight restored for the moment 
her almost exhausted energies, and summon- 
ing all her courage to her aid, she dragged 
along her wearied feet, on which the heavy 
snow clung hinderingly; and with the re- 
viving light before her eyes, soon diminished 
considerably the space that lay yet before her. 
How it was that at the last she staggered to 
the door of the station Olive never knew, for 
a mist had begun to obscure her sight before 
she reached the platfornl, and as she placed 
her foot upon it, the red light danced with 
phantom-like velocity before her, and then 
her eyelids closed for awhile on all surround- 
ing objects. 

When she recovered, she was lying on a 
wooden bench that stretched along the wall 
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of what did duty for a ladies' waiting-room. 
There was no woman near her, but only a 
rough good-natured-looking porter holding 
water to her lips, whilst another man was 
rubbing life into her hands vith greater 
energy than tenderness. 

Olive looked up into their honest, bearded 
faces with a bewildered stare; for, in fact, 
she was almost stupified by her recent faint- 
ness, and by the strange situation in which, 
on the partial recovery of her faculties, she 
found herself. A few moments, however, suf- 
ficed to restore her memory to its usual clear- 
ness, and she said, with an effort at raising 
herself from her recumbent position — * I 
am very much obliged to you — I suppose 
I have been fainting. It was all from 
being hungry — I have eaten nothing since 
the morning. Is there a refreshment-room 
here? Any place where I could get a 
mouthful of food ? ' 

* There am't nothing of the kind *ere, 
ma'am,' answered one of the men. * You see 
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the Station is too near Lunnon altogether 
for refreshments to pay for keeping on 
'em.' 

* But. is there nothing to be had by paying 
for it ? The smallest mouthful even — I shall 
never get to London with this faintness on 
me. Stay*— ^and she put some silver into 
the man's hand. ^Now, go and see what 
you can do for me.' 

The fingers of the amiable Samaritan closed 
with porter^like readiness over the bribe, and 
in less than a minute Olive found herself in 
possession of a substantial meal in the shape 
of a hunch of bread and cheese, and what her 
messenger designated as a ' sup of beer.' She 
ate sparingly of the rude supper set before 
her, but it did her good, and recruited her 
strength marvellously. The attendants, seeing 
her completely restored, left her to her own 
society ; and Olive, after her repast was over, 
soon grew tired of gazing on the usual lively 
adornments of a wayside station, and with 
her eyes still fixed upon an interesting pla- 
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card concerning Accidental-death Insurances, 
she sank at last into a profound and dream- 
less slumber. 

She was aroused, after the lapse of half- 
an-hour, by the loud ringing of the bell 
which announced a coming train, and 
starting up with feverish haste inquired 
whether it were the one she had been 
waiting for. 

* Passengers for London ! Up train !' 
shouted the busy guardians of the line. * Take 
your seats for London. Now then — we're 
behind time,' said Olive's friendly porter, 
as he hustled her into a second-class car- 
riage, and closed the door upon her ^ with a 



She was almost alone— only one country- 
fied-looking, but pretty-featured woman being 
seated in the farthest corner, with a baby 
sleeping peacefully upon her lap. She 
scarcely looked at Olive as the latter took 
her place, for she was evidently preoccupied 
by some inward thoughts — the which, judg- 
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ing from the frequent smiles upon her fresh, 
red lips, were very pleasant ones. 

There was something in the youthful mo- 
therms eyes that had a look of Marian's, and 
Olive, in whose mind the struggle between 
her worse and better nature still continued, 
felt once m«e softened towards her sister-in- 
law, as the strong likeness gained upon her 
fancy. 

'I wish that I had been more patient,' 
mused the tired traveller; * I wish that I had 
told her more of that vile boy, and all his 
secret meetings with my — ^with his accomplice. 
JBut above all, I feel the most regret that I 
suppressed all mention of that wicked Towns- 
end, whose sister I recommended Marian tcf* 
employ, and who may now, for aught I know, 
be acting as a spy. It was a cowardly act 
to dp that woman's bidding, — and how I 
marvel at it now! I wonder, too^ where 
that detested woman is to-day. Her power 
is immense over that wretched man, and they 
are both so cunning, that between the two. 
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if I cannot contrive to circumvent them, 
fhey may work no end of mischief. But 
then, when all is done, and if I do succeed 
in hindering all the evil that they meditate, 
where is the recompense for all my labour? 
My husband hates and scorns me, whilst 
Marian — Mrs. Clavering — ^has siet my ad- 
vances coldly, and made me feel I am 
beyond the pale of human sympathy.' 

The angry flash arose again upon her 
cheek as she remembered her so-lately- 
suffered mortification ; but at that instant a 
weak wailing cry from the young infant on 
its mother's knee betokened how dependent* 
on that mother's care was the frail living 
i^hing, whose call for sustenance was so 
promptly and so joyfully responded to. 

Olive looked for an instant almost en- 
viously at the proud, happy face that gazed 
down smiling on the child. It was but for 
a moment, and then, quick as the lightning- 
flash, she felt within her breast the spirit- 
stirring throb which told her that another 
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life depended on her own, and that for her^ 
too, there might come a time when her own 
infant's smile would answer to her own, and 
tiny lips would draw from her warm breast 
the means of daily sustenance. 

Olive was not, as I have shown, a woman 
to whom the melting mood was familiar, but 
the picture that she had conjured up was 
sufficiently touching to bring the tears into 
her eyes, and to cause her (for the passing 
time at least) to view with kindly feelings 
the whole human race. 

It was late when she reached the house in 
Ranelagh Street, where she had left her 
convalescent and soirdisant father with a 
promise of a quick return. She entered 
noiselessly, by means of a latch-key, for Mrs. 
Gerald was in every respect an independent 
young woman, and had speedily adopted that 
especial badge of freedom. She entered, 
then, quite noiselessly, and stealing up the 
narrow staircase (for she. thought it probable 
that the invalid might be wiling away the 
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tedious hours in slumber), she paused for a 
moment outside the door. 

There were voices speaking low within 
the room^-HSounds which convinced her (for 
Redfem was no longer in that stage of 
fever when delirious mutterings are likely 
to break startlingly on the listener's 
ear) that he had found a companion in 
his solitude, and was in all probability 
taking advantage of her absence to lay 
the train of some Mnfemal' underhand 
machinery, ere long to explode among them 
like a bombshell. 

Mrs. Gerald Bernard had not been trained 
in any very delicate school of honour; 
besides, she was somewhat of an utilitarian, 
holding the Jesuitical doctrine that a de- 
sirable end justifies the employment of 
almost any means to attain it. Under the 
present circumstances, then, and acting on 
such principles, she remained outside the 
door, which had probably accidentally be- 
come unfastened, and bent an attentive ear 
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to what ap{)eared to be the conclading words 
of an interesting colloquy. 

* Now, you be sure you don't make a 
mull of ity and bring away the wrong paper. 
Three black seals you say there are upon 
it?' 

* Yes — all of a line. Bless you, I've seen 
'em often enuff.* 

' Then, why the didn't you lay your 

hand on it before ? ' 

* Because I never guessed, till Thomson 
spoke about it, that there was any think 
worth looking at inside. Oh! he's a deep un, 

Thomson is, and so is Mrs. T ; but I 

knows a deeperer — one as 11 sink 'em both 
— steady as they thinks themselves.* 

* And what about the other business ? 
What about young Harley's sister, the girl 
that married the parson, and who seems 
likely to give the d — 1-dodger some anxiety, 
by all accounts,' continued Redfem musingly, 
and as though talking to himself. 

^ Oh, never mind — that's all my business, 
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* — I don't want to peach — I know a thing or 
two about her, pYaps, but — ' 

* But you won't give the secret up for no- 
thing. Well, you're right, my lad. Nothing 
for nothing — that's my motto, too. However, 
some day we may have a deal about it ; and, 
in the meanwhile, you just see and fetch that 
paper, and bring it here to me. Of course, 
you'll have to look to me for the tin to pull 
you through this business — for. Lord! poor 
as you are, and a young fellow, too, you 

I wouldn't have a chance. So now be off, and 

remember, will you — sharp's the word — and 
no mistake.' 

The last words were scarcely uttered when 

i Olive, anticipating the egress of the dwarf, 

turned the door-handle noiselessly, and ad- 
vanced with her usual free and independent 
walk into the room. She threw a long and 
searching glance upon the boy, who did not 
meet it bravely, but slunk backwards, as he 
sidled towards the door uneasily. 

She took no notice of him as he passed her. 
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but after he had closed the door behind him, 
she turned to Redfem with an inquiring look 
upon her face. 

* How long you've been/ he said ; * I have 
been bored to death, and only for that boy — 
he's a poor tradesman's son that I once 
patronized — I might have died for want of 
food and physic' 

*Has Townsend been to see you since I 
went? ' inquired Olive, suddenly. 

* Not she — confound her. She'd let me 
die here like a dog, as you would, before 
she'd stir a peg to serve me. Ugh ! you are 
all alike. Give me a drink, and then you 
may go to for anything I care.' 

* You are civil to-night,' said Olive with a 
sneer, as she administered a sleeping potion 
ordered by the doctor ; * but, thank God, I 
have not long to bear your rudeness; for to- 
morrow, by the earliest dawn, I leave this 
house, and I shall let the law decide whether 
you can again insult me with your hated 
presence.' 
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She left him as she said the words, and in 
the solitude of her own apartment meditated 
long and anxiously on her power of putting 
into execution the resolution she had so fear- 
lessly announced. 
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